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THE  SPELLING  IN  THIS  BULLETIN 

English  spelling  has  become  a  world-wide  calamity.  But 
for  its  irrational  and  almost  idiotic  spelling,  the  English  langu- 
age would  soon  become  the  world  language,  for  which,  except 
for  its  spelling,  it  is  by  far  the  best  fitted.  The  spelling  of 
Italian,  Spanish  and  German  is  so  nearly  phonetic  that  no  spelling 
books  are  needed  in  those  countries;  learning  to  read  is  much 
easier,  and  children  are  almost  two  years  ahead  of  ours  at  the 
same  age.  We  cannot  fully  reform  our  spelling  till  we  have  a  let- 
ter for  each  essential  sound,  but  until  then  we  may  use  the  simplest 
spelling  used  by  reputable  authorities.  All  the  spellings  used  by 
the  Literary  Digest  and  in  all  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  publications 
are  followd  with  two  additions.  While  the  Digest  uses  crusht, 
drest,  prest,  possest,  dipt,  trapt,  discu.st,  stept,  stopt,  dipt,  leapt, 
etc.,  we  use  the  following  rules  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board: 

"Where  the  past  tense  of  verbs  is  formd  by  adding  the  sound 
't',  it  is  speld  so;  as,  blest,  dipt,  stopt,  etc." 

"Where  the  past  tense  of  verbs  is  formd  by  adding  the 
sound  'd',  it  is  speld  so;  as,  earnd  learnd,  loand,  raind,  turnd, 
(Irownd,   etc." 

"Where  the  past  tense  of  verbs  is  formd  by  adding  the  sound 
'ed'  it  is  speld  so;  as,  landed,  sounded,  wounded,  etc." 

Exception:  The  old  spelling  is  retaind  where  any  of  the 
above  changes  would  cause  any  uncertainty  as  to  pronunciation 
or  meaning;  as  cared  instead  of  card,  cured  intead  of  curd,  con- 
vinced instead  of  convinct,  noticed  instead  of  notict,  etc. 

A  Special  bulletin  giving  full  discussion  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


FOREWORD 

Something  must  be  the  matter  with  education  in  the  United 
States.  A  chorus  of  complaint  comes  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  while  more  money  than  ever  is  being  spent  on  educa- 
tion. No  one  seems  to  know  what  is  the  matter.  All  agree  with  the 
saying  of  Napoleon,  "Public  Instruction  should  be  the  first  object 
of  Government",  but  somehow  improvement  seems  to  come 
slowly.  We  Americans  boast  too  much  and  so  deceive  our- 
selves. It  is  common  to  hear  Fourth  of  July  panegyrics  on  our 
educational  system,  but  we  need  to  face  the  facts. 

One  of  the  remedies  proposed  is  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education  and  recognize  its  importance  by  mak- 
ing its  head  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  should  be 
m.ade  plain  just  how  this  will  help  present  conditions.  Is  is  a  real 
remedy  or  is  it  chimerical?  On  the  other  hand  will  evils,  more  or 
less  certain  to  result  from  it,  more  than  overbalance  the  good? 
Are  the  evils  feared  more  imaginary  than  real?     And  so  on. 

Altho  a  very  important  question  it  will  not  be  easy  to  debate 
it.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  minds  meet  on  distinct  issues.  But 
it  will  be  good  practise,  for  much  debate  on  questions  of  public 
welfare  is  of  that  kind,  and  much  debate  on  them  is  futile.  As 
in  every  debate  the  object  should  not  be  merely  to  win  the  debate 
but  to  elucidate  the  question;  to  create  a  correct  public  opinion 
concerning  it.  Student  debating  may  contribute  considerable  to 
both  the  present  and  future  of  public  opinion. 

Judges  should  use  special  care  not  to  give  their  decision  on 
the  merits  of  the  question,  but  only  on  the  merits  of  the  debate. 
University  of  Oklahoma  J.  W.  SCROGGS. 

September   1927. 


HISTORY   OF    LEGISLATION    TO    ESTABLISH    A    FED- 
ERAL DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Ccngres&onal  Digest,  June  1926. 

Shortl.v  after  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  Congress  in  1862,  a  movement  was  started  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of 'Education.  In  1866  the  National 
Education  Association  presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  with  the  result  that  Representative  James  A.  Garfield  of 
Ohio,  later  President  of  the  United  States,  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  an  independent  department  and  succeeded  in  having  it 
passt  by  the  House.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  principally 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  bill  should  create  a  Department 
or  a  Bureau.  As  finally  passt  the  bill  provided  for  a  Department. 
The  head  of  the  department  was  a  commissioner,  not  a  Cabinet 
officer.  At  that  time  the  only  Department  heads  included  in  the 
Cabinet  were  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  1868,  a  year  after  its  establishment  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,   with  the  annual  appropriation  greatly  reduced. 

For  several  years  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Senate,  periodi- 
cally introduced  by  Senator  R.  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma.  This 
measure  provided  in  substance  for  the  transportation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  into  a  Department  of  Education,  with  ap- 
propriations adequate  to  enable  it  to  investigate  educational  con- 
ditions and  to  promote  desirable  educational  movements  thruout 
the  country.  This  bill  did  not  secure  sufficient  backing  to  be 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee  which  had  it  in  charge. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  enterd  the  World  War,  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Government  were  carrieo  on  in  more 
than  thirtj^  separate  departments,  boards,  commissions  and 
bureaus.  Large  funds  were  involvd  in  the  aggregate  undertaking. 
Yet  there  was  no  relation  between  the  several  agencies. 

In  February,  1918,  a  committee  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  prepared  a  report  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  a 
Department  of  Education  and  requesting  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Owen  Bill  then  before  it.  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  was  sympathetic 
with  the  committee's  desires,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  broader 
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measure  than  the  Owen  Bill  was  needed  in  order  to  secure  the 
support  of  Congress  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  existing  war- 
time emergency.  The  committee  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  accordingly  set  about  the  preparation  of  a  measure 
which  would  conform  with  the  views  both  of  Congress  and  of  the 
constituent   associations   of  the   council. 

Meanwhile  another  movement  started.  At  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  the  National  Education  Association  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  the  National  Emergency  in  Education.  The  Commis- 
sion began  at  once  to  study  the  principal  defects  of  the  national 
educational  system  as  reveald  by  the  war.  These  were  believd  to 
be:  (a)  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  reach  the  non-English  speak- 
ing aliens  and  native  illiterates;  (b)  the  failure  of  the  schools  to 
provide  an  effective  program  of  health  education;  (c)  the  great 
inequalities  of  public  schools  and  particularly  the  inferiority  of 
many  rural  schools;  and  (d)  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
traind  teachers.  The  Commission  early  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  defects  could  not  be  speedily  remedied  without  sub- 
stantial subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  therefore  pro- 
posed to  draft  a  bill  which  would  provide,  not  onlj'  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  unify  and  co-ordinate  the  Government's  edu- 
cational efforts,  but  also  for  large  Federal  appropriations  among 
the  States  in  such  a  way  as  to  cure  the  worst  of  the  defects  noted 
above.  The  first  form  of  the  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  bore  the  number  S.  4987. 
Subsequently,  as  the  result  of  criticisms  from  various  quarters,  it 
was  revised  and  reintroduced  as  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  (S.  1017 
and  H.  R.  7)  in  May,  1919.     (See  below.) 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  did 
not  carry  out  its  plan  to  present  a  measure  of  its  own,  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education,  altho  it  drafted 
such  a  bill. 

On  October  10,  1918,  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  Ga.,  D.,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  4987  to  establish  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Congressman  Horace  Towner,  Iowa,  R.,  on  January  28, 
1919,  introduced  in  the  House  a  companion  bill,  (H.  R.  15238). 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  held  hearings  on 
this  bill,  beginning  December  5,  1918. 

This  bill  was  revised  and  was  again  introduced  in  the  House 
on  May  19,  1919,  by  Congressman  Towner  (H.  R.  7),  and  a  com- 
panion bill  (S.  1017)  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Smith  of  Georgia.     Joint  hearings  were  held  on  these  bills  by  the 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  in  July,  1919. 

On  January  17,  1921,  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  was  submitted  the  bill  H.  R. 
7,  reported  the  same  back  to  the  House  with  certain  amendments, 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  passt.  On  March  1,  1921,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  the  Senate  also  made  a  report  back  to  the 
Senate  on  S.  1017. 

This  bill  was  again  revised,  and  on  April  11,  1921,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressman  Towner  (H.  R.  7),  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Thomas  Sterling,  S.  Dak.,  R.  (S.  1252). 
This  bill  was  commonly  known  as  the  Towner-Sterling  educa- 
tional bill. 

On  May  5,  1921,  Senator  William  S.  Kenyon  introduced  in 
the  Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the  67th  Congress  S.  1607,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Publi:  Welfare,  and  a  compan-.o' 
bill  H.  R.,  5837  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  same  day  by  Congressman  Simeon  D.  Fess.  During  the  same 
month  joint  hearings  were  held  on  these  two  bills.  No  report  was 
made  by  either  committee.  Educators  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion were  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  education  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  They  appeard  at  the  hearing  on  this  bill  in  May, 
1921,  and  presented  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  a  separate 
Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  of  Education  in  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

This  same  bill  was  introduced  on  December  17,  1923,  dj' 
Congressman  Reed,  N.  Y.,  in  the  House  (H.  R.  3923),  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Sterling  (S.  1337).  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  held  hearings  on  this  bill  January  23,  1924, 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  held  hearing.s  on 
it  from  February  20,  1924,  to  June  4,  1924. 

The  Towner-Sterling  Bill  proposed  to  create  a  Departmeent  of 
Education  with  an  office  in  the  Ca<binet  and  various  other  officers, 
and  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  per  year,  divided 
as  follows: 

Seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  removal 
of  illiteracy,  $7,500,000  for  Americanization,  $20,000,000  for  phy- 
sical education,  $15,000,000  for  the  preparation  of  public  school 
teachers,  and  $50,000,000  for  equalizing  educational  opportunities 
i  T  the  States. 
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The  basis  of  apportionment  follows:  The  $7,500,000  for  Jie 
removal  of  illiteracy  was  to  be  apportiond  to  the  States  in  the 
proportions  which  their  illiterate  population  of  14  years  or  over, 
not  including  foren-born  illiterates,  bears  to  the  total  illiterate 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  $7,500,000  for  Americaniza- 
tion was  to  be  apportiond  in  the  proportion  which  the  respective 
foren-born  population  of  the  States  bears  to  the  total  foren-born 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  $20,000,000  for  physical  education  was  to  be  apportiond 
to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  respective  population 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  (per  capita 
basis).  The  $15,000,000  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  to  be  ap- 
portiond in  the  proportion  in  which  the  number  of  public-school 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  The  $50,000,000  for  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities  was  to  be  apportiond  one-half  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  school-teachers  employd  in  the  res- 
pective States  bears  to  the  total  number  of  public-school  teachers 
i.i  the  United  States. 

Sixty-ninth  Congress 

On  December  11,  1925.  Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed,  N. 
v.,  R.,  introduced  a  new  bill  (H.  R.  5000)  to  create  a  Department 
o-  Education,  etc.,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate  a  companion 
bill  was  introduced  on  December  8,  1925,  by  Senator  Charles 
Curtis,  Kan.,  R.   CS.  291).     it  provides  in  general  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  creation  of  a  Secretary  of  Education  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per 
annum. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  a  solicitor,  chief  clerk,  disbursing 
clerk,  and  such  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  such  scientific  technical,  and 
clerical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

(4)  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  transferd  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

(5)  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  trans- 
ferd to  the  Department  of  Education 

(6)  The  authority  powers  and  duties  conferd  and  imposed 
by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  relation  to  Colum- 
bia Institution  for  the  deaf  and  Howard  University  (for  colord 
students)  shall  be  exercised  and  performd  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education. 
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(7)  The  Department  of  Education  shall  collect  such  sta- 
tistics and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States  and  in  foren  countries.  In  order  to 
aid  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing more  efficient  schools  and  school  systems,  in  devising  better 
methods  of  organization,  administration,  and  financing  of  educa- 
tion, in  developing  better  types  of  school  buildings  and  in  provid- 
ing for  their  use,  in  improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  develop- 
ing curricula  and  courses  of  study,  research  shall  be  undertaken 
in  (1)  rural  education;  (2)  elementary  education;  (3)  secondary 
education;  (4)  higher  education;  (5)  professional  education;  (6) 
physical  education,  including  health  education  and  recreation;  (7) 
special  education  for  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapt;  (8) 
the  training  of  teachers;  (9)  immigrant  education;  (10)  adult  edu- 
cation; and  (11)  such  other  fields  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  require  attention  and  study. 

The  department  shall  make  available  to  educational  officers 
in  the  several  States  and  to  other  persons  interested  in  education 
the  results  of  the  research  and  investigations  conducted  by  it. 

(8)  Authorizes  annual  appropirations  of  $1,500,000  for  pay- 
ing salaries  and  the  conducting  of  studies  and   investigations. 

,  On  December  8,  1925,  Congressman  Tillman,  Ark.,  D.,  in- 
troduced in  the  House  a  bill  (H.  R.  4097)  to  create  a  Department 
of  Education.     Referd  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 

On  January  28,  1926,  Senator  Means,  Colo.,  R.,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  2841)  to  create  a  Department  of  Education. 
Referd  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  This 
hill  differs  from  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  in  three  points:  First,  in 
paragraphs  6  and  7  the  Means  bill  provides  for  one  advisory  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  (or  similar  of- 
ficer) in  each  State,  and  of  the  territories  and  possessions,  making 
53  in  all;  the  advisory  committee  is  to  meet  in  Wshington  au" 
nually  to  consider  and  report  back  to  the  States  on  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 

The  Means  bill  provides  for  a  salary  of  $12,000  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  provides  for  three  assistants  with  salaries 
at  $7,500,  $6,000  and  $5,000.  The  appropriation  is  reduced  to 
$500,000.  The  Curtis  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000. 

The  Curtis-Reed  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  be  transferd  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  all  the  authority,  powers,  and  duties  heretofore  conferd 
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or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion shall  be  exercised  and  performd  by  the  board  as  a  division 
ot  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Secretary  of  Education  to  be 
ex  officio  chairman  of  said  board.  The  authority,  powers,  and 
duties  conferd  and  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  relation  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Howard  University,  shall  be  exercised  and  performd  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  The  Means  bill  makes  no  such  provision  for 
vocational  education,  Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  How- 
ard University. 

Joint  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  House  Committee  on  Education  were  held  on 
the  bills  S.  291  and  H.  R.  5000  and  S.  2841,  on  February  24,  25 
and- 26,  1926. 

S.  291.     H.  R.  5000 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

December  8,   1925 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Kansas  introduced  the  following  bill;    which    was 
read  twice  and  referd  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor 
The  same  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Reed 

of  New  York 
A  BILL 

To  create  a  Department  of  Education  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
there  is  establisht  at  the  seat  of  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Educaion,  which  shall  be 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  Secretary  of  Education,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Section  158  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  is  amended  to  include  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  now  or  here- 
after amended  shaM  be  applicable  to  the  department.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  a  seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of 
Education  of  such  device  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and 
judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  theerof. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Education  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $7,500  per  annum.     The  Assistant 
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Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  or  required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  a 
solicitor,  a  chief  clerk,  and  a  disbursing  clerk,  and  such  chiefs  of 
bureaus  and  such  scientific,  technical,  and  clerical  assistants  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  as  may  be 
provided  for  by  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

Section  3.  (a)  The  Bureau  of  Education  and  all  pertaining 
thereto  is  transferd  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Education. 

(b)  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  is  abolisht, 
and  the  authority,  powers,  and  duties  heretofore  conferd  and  im- 
posed by  law  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  ex- 
ercised and  performd  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

(c)  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  trans- 
ferd to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  all  the  authority,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  heretofore  conferd  or  imposed  by  law  upon  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  be  exercised  and 
performd  by  the  Board  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
c?tion.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  ex  officio  chairman 
of  said  Board. 

(d)  The  authority,  powers,  and  duties  conferd  and  imposed 
by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  relation  to  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Howard  University,  shall 

^be  exercised  and  performd  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Section  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  all 
authority,  powers,  and  duties  held,  exercised,  and  performd  by  the 
head  of  any  executive  department  in  and  over  any  bureau,  office, 
or  branch  of  the  Government  which  is  'by  this  Act  transferd  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  or  which  is  abolisht  by  this  Act  and 
its  authority,  powers,  and  duties  transferd  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  or  in  and  over  any  business  arising  therefrom  or  per- 
taining thereto,  or  in  relation  to  the  duties  performd  by  and 
authority  conferd  by  law  upon  such  bureau,  office,  or  branch  of 
the  Government,  whether  of  an  appellate  or  revisory  character  or 
otherwise,  shall  'be  vested  in  and  exercised  and  performd  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

(b)  All  orders,  rules,  regulations,  and  permits  or  other 
privileges,  which  have  been  issued  or  granted  by  any  bureau,  of- 
fice, or  branch  of  the  Government  except  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  which  is  transferd  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Education,  or  which  is  abolisht  and 
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its  authority,  powers,  and  duties  transferd  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
shall,  after  the  transfer,  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  continue  in  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  transfer  had  not  occurd,  until  modified,  superseded,  or  re- 
peald  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Section  5.  All  officers,  and  employes  employd  in  or  by  any 
office,  bureau,  or  branch  of  the  Government,  transferd  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, are  transferd  to  the  Department  of  Education  without 
change  in  classification  or  compensation;  and  the  records  and 
property,  including  office  equipment,  of  any  such  office,  bureau, 
or  branch  of  the  Government  is  transferd,  are  transferd  to  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  have  charge  in 
the  buildings  and  premises  occupied  by  or  assignd  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  of  the  library,  furniture,  fixtures,  records,  and 
other  property  pertaining  to  the  department  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired for  use  in  its  business.  Until  other  quarters  are  provided, 
the  Department  of  Education  may  occupy  the  buildings  and 
premises  occupied  by  the  bureaus,  offices,  and  branches  of  the 
Government  which  are  by  this  Act  transferd  to  or  included  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Section  7.  In  order  to  coordinate  the  educational  activities 
carried  on  by  the  several  executive  departments,  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  and  means  of  improving  the  educational  work  of 
the  Federal  Government,  there  is  hereby  created  the  Federal  Con- 
ference on  Education,  which  will  consist  of  one  represenitative 
and  one  alternate  appointed  by  the  head  of  each  department.  The 
Federal  Conference  on  Education  shall  not  report  as' a  body  to  any 
one  department,  but  each  representative  shall  report  the  findings 
of  the  Federal  Conference  on  Education  to  his  own  department 
for  consideration  and  independent  action. 

Section  8.  (a)  The  Department  of  Education  shall  collect 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education  in  the  several  States  and  in  foren  countries.  In  order 
to  aid  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  establishing  ind  main- 
taining more  efficient  schools  and  school  systems,  in  devising  bet- 
ter methods  of  organization,  administration  and  financing  of  edu- 
cation, in  developing  better  types  of  school  buildings  and  in  provid- 
ing for  their  use,  in  improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  m 
developing  more  adequate  curricula    and    courses    of    study,    re- 
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search  shall  be  undertaken  in  (1)  rural  education;  •(2)  elemenUiry 
education;  (3)  secondary  education;  (4)  higher  education;  yS) 
professional  education;  (6)  physical  education,  including  health 
education  and  recreation;  (7)  special  education  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapt;  (8)  the  training  of  teachers;  (9)  im- 
migrant education;  (10)  adult  education;  and  (11)  such  other 
fields  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  re- 
quire attention  and  study. 

(b)  The  department  shall  make  available  to  educitional  of- 
ficers in  the  several  States  and  to  other  persons  interested  in  edu- 
cation, the  results  of  the  research  and  investigations  conducted  by 
ic,  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 
Department  of  Education  shall  be  available  for  the  printing  and 
binding  of  the  results  of  such  research  and  investigations. 

Section  9.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  and  an- 
nualy  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  salaries  and 
the  conducting  of  studies  and  investigations,  the  paying  of  inci- 
dental and  traveling  expenses  incurd  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigations or  inquiries  undertaken  by  the  department  and  for  law 
books,  books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  and  for  the  paying  of 
rent  where  necessary,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Department  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  All  unexpended  appropriations  which 
shall  be  available  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect  in  relation  to 
the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  branches  of  the  Government 
which  are  by  this  Act  transferd  to  or  included  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  or  which  are  abolisht  by  this  Act,  and  their 
authority,  powers,  and  duties  transferd  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  shall  become  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  if  such 
bureaus,  offices,  and  branches  of  the  Government  had  been 
directly  named  in  the  laws  making  the  appropirations  as  part  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Section  10.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  annually,  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress giving  an  account  of  all  moneys  receivd  and  disburst  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  describing  the  work  done  by  the 
department.  He  shall  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  special 
investigations  and  reports  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  or  by  either  House  of  Congress  or  as  he  himself  may  deem 
necessary  and  urgent. 

Section  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its 
passage,  except  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  the 
transfer  of  any  agency  from  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  one 
officer  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  another,  or  in  relation 
to  the  abolishment  of  any  existing  agency,  or  in  relation  to  the 
transfer  of  authority,  powers,  and  duties  form  one  officer  or 
agency  to  another,  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1926. 

CHIEF  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  BILLS 

In  1866  the  National  Educational  Association  presented  a 
memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  result  was  the  "Garfield  Bill"  creating  a 
Department  of  Education  whose  head  was  called  "Commissioner 
of  Education"  but  haJ  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Two  years  later 
this  department  was  reduced  to  a  bureau  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, where  it  still  remains. 

Oklahoma  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  next  move  was  by 
Senator  Robt.  L.  Owen,  who  introduced  a  bill  into  several  con- 
gresses providing  for  a  Department  of  Education  with  adequate 
appropriations.  The  Owen  Bill  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent bills,  chief  of  which  are  the  following: 

65  Congress.  Smith-Towner  Bill,  October  10,  1918.  Sen. 
No.  4987.     House  15238 

66  Congress.  Ditto,  reintroduced,  revised.  May  1919.  Sen. 
No.  1017.     House  7. 

67  Congress.  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  April  1921.  Sen.  No. 
1252.     House  7. 

68  Congress.  Reed-Sterling  Bill.  December  1923.  Sen.  No. 
1337.     House  3923. 

69  Congress.  Curtis-Reed  Bill.  December  1925.  Sen.  No. 
291.     House  5000. 

The  fact  that  these  bills  have  all  faild  of  passing  except  the 
last,  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  which  is  still  pending,  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  give  details  of  the  first  four,  which  would  be  more 
confusing  than  helpful  to  the  debater.  As  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  is 
the  subject  of  this  debate  it  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Secretary  of  Education,  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  Salary 
$15,000. 

2.  An  Assistant  Secretary  at  $10,000. 

3.  Other  necessary  officers. 
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4.  Transfers  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

5.  Transfers  the  Vocational  Board  of  Education  to  the  New 
Dept.  of  Education. 

6.  Transfers  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  How- 
ard University. 

7.  Enumerates   11   duties: 

8.  Appropriates  $1,500,000. 

NOTE.  Variation  in  the  names  of  these  bills  will  be  confus- 
ing to  the  student.  The  names  attacht  to  a  bill  are  of  those  who 
introduced  it  into  the  Senate  and  House  respectively.  In  this  bulle- 
tin the  name  of  the  senator  is  usually  given  first.  As  each  Con- 
gress lasts  two  years  all  bills  on  the  calendar  at  the  close  must  be 
reintroduced  in  a  later  congress.  So  the  Education  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  65,  66,  67,  68,  and  69  congresses.  The  dis- 
cussions in  each  congress  have  suggested  improvements  which  ap- 
pear in  the  successive  bills.  Defects  and  weaknesses  in  the  original 
bill  have  thus  been  eliminated,  and  provisions  which  were  thought 
to  have  defeated  the  first  bill  have  been  withdrawn  on  the  princi- 
ples  tliat   a  half   loaf   is   better   than   none. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
HEAD  OF  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  states  and  territories. 

2.  To  diffuse  such  informtion  respecting  the  organization 
and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of 
teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

3.  To  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  together  with  a  statement  of  such 
facts  and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the 
purpose   for   which   the   department  is   establisht. 

(Compare  with  Sec.  8  of  the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  page  11.) 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION 

Henry  Barnard,  1867-1870;  3  years. 
John  Eaton,  1870-1886;  16  years. 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  1886-1889;  3  years. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  1889-1906;  17  years. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  1906-1911;  5  years. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  1911-1921;  10  years. 
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John  J.  Tigert,  1921- 

Average  term,  9  years. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  departments  in  the  Cabinet; 
1.  The  Administrative  type;  as,  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  and  Interior.  2.  The  Welfare 
type;  as,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce. 
The  former  type  exercise  control;  the  later  not.  The  proposed 
Department  of  Education  is  the  latter,  the  Welfare  type.  No 
one  has  ever  proposed  to  make  it  an  administrative  department. 


CATECHISM  ON  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL 
Journal  of  Narional  Education  Association,  12/25. 

Inquiries  from  every  section  of  the  country  indicate  that  the 
New  Education  Bill  has  aroused  even  wider  interest  than  its  pre- 
decessor. It  was  said  of  the  former  Education  Bill  that  it  had 
the  active  support  of  more  men  and  women  who  had  carefully 
read  its  provisions  than  any  other  measure  ever  before  Congress. 
The  New  Education  Bill  has  even  a  wider  support  than  the  for- 
mer measure  and  is  gaining  in  favor  as  its  provisions  are  under- 
stood by  educational  and  civic  leaders  thruout  the  Nation.  This 
catechism  answers  questions  which  have  been  most  often  askt. 

1.  What  is  the  New  Education  Bill? 

A  measure  proposing  to  create  a  Department  of  Education 
with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet,  workt  out  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  allied  educational  and  lay 
groups  for  introduction  into  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress. 

2.  What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  New  Education  Bill? 

(a)  The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Sec- 
retary in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

(b)  The  consolidation  in  the  new  Department  of  Federal 
agencies  dealing  with  education. 

(c)  Provision  for  adequate  support  of  the  Department  for 
the  conduct  of  research  in  education.  '    . 

(d)  The  establishment  of  an  inter-departmental  council  on 
education  to  be  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  exe- 
cutive departments. 

3.  How  does  the  New  Education  differ  from  the  former 
Education  Bill? 

The  former  Bill  sought  to  deal  with  several  National  edu- 
cational problems  in  one  measure.  The  New  Education  Bill 
takes  the  feature  from  the  old  Bill  which  was  most  widely  ac- 
cepted— the  proposal  for  a  Department  of  Education.  This  pro- 
posal is  more  fully  developt  in  the  new  Bill  than  in  the  old, 
particularly  in  that  the  new  Bill  names  existing  educational  activi- 
ties to  be  coordinated  in  the  new  Department,  including  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocation  Education, 
the  Columbian  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  Howard  University. 
The  new  Bill  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  Federal  aid. 

4.  How  is  the  New  Education  Bill  related  to  the  so-calld 
reorganization  program. 
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In  1921,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Sawyer,  there  was 
proposed  a  Department  of  Welfare  including  education.  Later 
Chairman  Brown,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganizatioa 
of  Exectuive  Departments,  urged  a  Department  of  Welfare  and 
Education.  A  later  proposal  of  the  Committee  suggested  a 
Department  of  Education  and  Welfare.  The  latest  proposal 
suggests  a  Department  of  Education  and  Relief  with  divisions  de- 
voted to  education,  public  health,  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  The 
New  Education  Bill  is  the  logical  step  in  this  evolution  in  that  it 
divorces  education  from  activities  except  those  directly  related  to 
it. 

5.  Who  will  sponsor   the   Education   Bill   before   Congress? 

In  the  Senate  it  will  be  sponsord  by  Senator  Charles  Curtis, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  or  Senate  almost  con- 
tinuously ^ince  1893  and  who  is  the  floor  leader  for  the  Republi- 
can Parly  in  the  Senate.  In  the  House  the  Bill  will  be  sponsord 
by  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Reed  has 
sponsord  the  educational  program  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation for  several  years,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  an  issue  in  his  campaign  for  re-election. 
It  is  reported  that  he  receivd  the  largest  majority  of  any  Con- 
gressman elected  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress. 

6.  by  what  organizations  is  the  proposal  for  a  Department 
of  Education  supported? 

Among  national  organizations  which  supported  the  former 
Education  Bill  and  which  are  continuing  their  work  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are: 

National  Education  Association 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

National   Committee   for  a  Department  of  Education 

National  Council  of  Women 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Supreme  Council,  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

International  Council  of  Religious   Education. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Woman's    Christian   Temperance   Union. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 
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National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profeessional  Womn's 
Clubs. 

General  Grand  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union   League 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

American  Library  Association. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

National  Kindergarten  Association. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Association. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

Among  groups  which  are  supporting  the  New  Education  Bill 
but  which  did  not  actively  support  the  earlier  measures  are  the 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  and  groups  associated 
with  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  secretary  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago.  These  groups  are  actively  support- 
ing the  new  measure. 

7.  By  whom  is  the  New  Education  Bill  opposed? 

Very  little  opposition  has  developt.  It  is  remarkt  that  no 
worker  in  an  educational  institution  which  derives  its  income 
from  public  taxation,  who  is  sufficiently  establisht  to  have  hi§ 
name  appear  in  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  is  known  to  oppose 
the  measure.  Most  of  the  opposition  which  has  appeared  thus  far 
ij  confined  to  groups  which  opposed  the  Woman's  Suffrage  and 
Prohibition    Amendments. 

8.  Will  the  New  Education  Bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  parochial  or  private  schools? 

No.  The  control  and  management  of  education  would  remain 
where  it  has  always  been — in  the  hands  of  the  several  States.  In 
fact  thru  provision  for  research,  which  would  throw  much  light 
upon  a  wide  range  of  educational  problems,  the  new  Department 
would  be  of  great  service  to  every  educational  enterprise  either 
public  or  private. 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  New 
Education  Bill? 

Wider  research   is  needed — our   state   and   local  governments 
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spend  annually  more  than  $1,750,000,000  for  public  education.  In 
order  that  this  vast  sum  may  be  spent  wisely  and  effectively,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  certain  facts  made  available  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale.  For  example,  if  thru  research  and  the  spread  of  informa- 
tion the  schools  could  be  made  one  per  cent  more  efficient  with- 
out increasing  the  expenditure,  the  saving  would  amount  to  more 
than  $17,500,000  annually.  For  school  building  alone  there  was 
spent  in  the  United  States  during  1922  over  $268,000,000.  A  sav- 
ing of  one  per  cent  on  this  sum  would  amount  to  $2,680,000  a  year. 
The  National  Committee  on  Schoolhouse  Planning,  after  a  care- 
ful study,  reported  that  "the  amount  of  waste  in  schoolhouse  con- 
struction is  enormous."  Perhaps  there  couM  be  a  saving  of  ai 
least  five  per  cent  in  this  one  item.  A  million  children  fail  to  he 
promoted  each  year.  Research  could  undoubtedly  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous loss  resulting  from  these  failures.  Other  fields  m  need 
of  research  are  the  curriculum,  school  financing  and  budgeting, 
rural  education,  training  of  teachers,  higher  education,  physical 
education,  and  adult  education. 

Coordination  is  imperative — The  existing  educational  acti- 
vities of  the  Federal  Government  can  work  to  the  best  advantage 
only  as  they  are  coordinated  in  one  departrnent  which  will  elimin- 
ate  duplication  and  secure  unity  of  plan  and   purpose. 

The  growing  importance  of  education  demands  Cabinet  re- 
cognition. Education  is  so  essential  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  that  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  along  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  great  Nation  in  the  world  without  a  minister  cf 
education.  If  educational  research  is  to  be  adequately  supported 
and  education  is  to  have  that  leadership  and  public  considera-iion 
whicli  its  primary  importance  deserves  it  must  have  a  spokesman 
in  the  Cabinet. 

10.  Cannot  the  Bureau  of  Education  be  made  to  meet  ail 
needs? 

No.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  renderd  notable  service, 
considering  the  meager  funds  which  have  been  available  for  its 
work  and  the  limitations  of  its  status  as  a  bureau.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, accompHsh  the  ends  sought  thru  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  No  one  would  seriously  propose  that  present 
Government  agencies  dealing  with  education,  such  as  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  could  be  coordinated  in  the 
Bureau.  Educational  enterprises  in  our  various  States  and  cities 
are   now    so   large   that   they   cannot   be    expected    to   follow    the 
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leadership  of  a  small  bureau  which  is  obliged  to  pay  its  specialists 
salaries  less  than  those  now  receivd  by  many  elementary  school 
principals. 

11.  Does  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Educa- 
tion mean  Federal  control  of  education? 

No.  A  reading  of  the  Bill  itself  shows  that  it  merely  coordi- 
nates existing  educational  activities  and  provides  for  much  needed 
research  in  education  and  the  distribution  of  information  resulting 
from  this  research.  Those  who  have  supported  the  ceation  of  a 
Federal  Department  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  centralization  of 
control  of  education  in  the  Federal  Government.  They  believe 
that  it  is  just  as  feasible  to  promote  education  thru  research  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  as  it  has  been  to  promote  agri- 
culture thru  the  distribution  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  that 
field. 

12.  Does  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation involve  Federal  support  of  public  schools? 

No.  The  issues  are  entirely  separate.  The  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  is  being  supported  by  many  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  the  question  of  Federal  support  for  education 
in  the  States  should  receive  further  consideration  and  study  be- 
fore any  policy  is  formd.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
two  proposals.  The  new  Bill  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Federal  aid. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CABINET  AND  THE  CHILD 

By  Joy  Elmer  Morgan 

Editor,  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Supreme  Council  Bulletin  (Masonic.) 
To  deny  the  right  to  education  is  to  deny  the  right  to  live. 
To  stunt  education  is  to  dwarf  life.  To  educate  is  to  guide  growth, 
and  in  a  civilization  as  intricate  as  ours  the  period  of  guided  growth 
is  inevitably  lengthend  as  the  requirements  and  strains  upon  the 
individual  increase.  As  other  agencies  that  guide  growth  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  new  conditions,  society  calls  upon  the  schools  for 
help.  There  is  no  need  to  cry  out  against  this  tendency.  The  well- 
being  of  the  race  itself  is  at  stake.  The  school  must  make  good. 
Every  child  is  entitld  to  his  chance.  He  must  be  guaranteed  a 
certain  minimum  of  schooling  surrounded  by  conditions  that  pro- 
mote sound  health,  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  who  are  com- 
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petent  and  well-traind,  in  pursuit  of  a  curriculum  that  satisfies  the 
individual  and  social  needs  and  that  looks  forward  rather  than 
backward. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  obligations  of  the  parent,  the 
local  community,  and  the  state  to  provide  this  schooling,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  nation's  interest  therein.  In  peace  or  in  war  the 
service  of  all  is  needed  in  the  interest  of  all.  No  one  can  be 
diseasd  or  ignorant  or  inefficient  without  affecting  the  others. 
Ours  is  a  mobile  population.  One  college  student  in  four  is  now 
in  school  outside  his  home  state.  Millions  of  people  are  educated 
in  one  state  and  work  in  another.  The  nation,  as  a  nation,  has  a 
stake  in  the  education  of  everychild.  These  seem  like  platitudes, 
but  they  must  be  repeated  until  every  citizen  faces  in  time  of  peace 
what  he  is  forced  to  recognize  in  time  of  war — that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  nation,  jointly  responsible  with  his  fellows  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people. 

This  is  the  line  of  thinking  that  underlies  tlie  New  Educa- 
tion Bill,  which  would  create  a  Department  of  Education  with  a 
Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  word  new  should  be 
emphasized,  for  there  are  former  education  bills  projected  to  meet 
needs  somewhat  different  from  ones  that  exist  today.  There  is 
the  old  bill  which  provided  federal  aid  to  meet  certain  emergen- 
cies associated  with  the  war.  As  we  get  further  from  the  war, 
and  federal  taxes  are  reduced  so  that  they  compete  less  disas- 
trously with  state  and  local  taxes,  the  need  for  federal  aid  is  less. 
The  New  Education  Bill  does  not  deal  with  this  problem  at  all. 
It  simply  coordinates  in  a  unified  executive  department,  existing 
educational  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  including  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. It  defines  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary,  provides 
that  the  Department  shall  conduct  research  in  education,  and 
authorizes  appropriations  to  finance  that  research. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  description  that  the  Department 
would  be  primarily  a  fact-finding  and  fact-distributing  agency. 
Wise  management  rests  less  and  less  on  arbitrary  authority,  and 
more  and  more  on  facts.  This  principle  is  nowhere  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  development  of  American  schools.  These  schools 
are  remarkably  uniform  in  their  ideals  and  plans,  in  spite  of  the 
circumstance  that  in  administration  there  are  more  than  forty- 
eight  distinct  systems.  The  question  of  federal  control  of  the 
schools  is  not  and  never  has  been  an  issue  in  America.  State 
and  local  control  of  the  schools  is  guaranteed  by  the   Constitu- 
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tion,  by  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  organized  teaching  pro- 
fession, by  the  pride  of  local  communities  in  their  own  schools, 
and  by  the  whole  trend  of  education  in  the  direction  of  greater 
freedom  under  the  guidance  of  proved  facts. 

What  the  advocates  of  the  New  Education  Bill  want  is  a 
Department  which  would  give  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  sound 
educational  practices  and  policies.  This  great  measure  has  drawn 
to  its  support  a  vast  group  of  thinking  citizens  representing  scores 
of  our  most  public-spirited  national,  state  and  local  organizations, 
who  believe  that  an  activity  which  involves  as  teacher  or  pupil 
one  person  in  every  four  of  our  population,  is  worthy  the  dignity, 
the  financial  support,  and  the  public  attention  that  is  implied  in  a 
Cabinet  position. 

It  is  no  criticism  of  our  present  Bureau  of  Education  to  point 
out  that  as  it  is  now  organized  and  financed,  it  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  school  system.  It  has  done  the  best  it 
could  with  limited  funds  under  the  direction  of  a  Commissioner 
who  cannot  appear  before  the  Bureau  of  Budget  to  seek  more 
funds  unless  he  is  invited  to  do  so.  There  are  whole  areas  of  edu- 
cational practice  where  facts  essential  for  wise  management  do 
not  exist.  The  facts  are  not  available  to  show  for  the  current  year 
how  many  teachers  there  are  in  the  nation,  altho  we  know  from 
rough  estimates  that  there  are  over  900,000.  There  is  no  data  to 
show  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  what  training  these  teachers  have 
had,  or  what  expeiience.  We  are  told  that  it  is  possible  to  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  states  that  have  facilities  to  put  a 
professionally  traind  teacher  in  each  school  to  fill  the  vacancies 
that  occur  year  by  year.  Need  we  wonder  that  the  public  is  will- 
ing to  accept  immature  and  inadequately  traind  teachers  when 
the  nation  itself  is  not  sufficiently  concernd  to  gather  the  facts? 

American  schools  are  now  at  a  stage  where  they  peculiarly 
need  an  abundance  of  facts  and  the  leadership  of  a  spokesman 
in  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  schools  are  changing  rapidly  in 
organization.  The  junior  high-school  has  come  quickly.  The 
junior  college  is  fast  on  its  way.  Experiments  with  special  types 
of  schools  are  multiplying.  The  curriculum  is  being  reorganized 
to  serve  the  children  and  the  community  better.  The  gigantic 
movement  for  curriculum  revision  led  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  opens  up 
immense  fields  for  further  study.  The  schools  are  growing  in  en- 
rollment and  range.  The  mere  record  of  high-school  growth  reads 
like   a   dream— 80,227  in    1870;    110,277  in    1880;   202,963   in    1890; 
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519,251  in  1900;  915,061  in  1910;  2,199,389  in  1920;  3,389,878  in  1924. 
The  high-school  of  1940  will  probably  enroll  more  than  seven 
million  students.  If  this  mighty  army  of  the  new  order  were  line'J 
up  side  by  side  in  one  great  company,  allowing  three  feet  for 
each,  it  would  more  than  reach  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
This  high-school  growth  means  that  the  crowding  in  the  colleges 
has  already  begun. 

The  range  of  school  activities  likewise  grows.  Schools  now 
deal  with  illiterates,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  sick,  the  criminal,  and 
the  crippld.  They  stand  between  the  child  or  the  individual  and 
his  chance  as  a  happy  and  efficient  member  of  society.  Schools 
like  the  great  Opportunity  School  in  Denver,  with  its  thousands 
of  eager  students,  are  prophecies  of  what  schools  everywhere  will 
some  day  be.  Such  schools  open  to  all  who  come  the  doors  to 
wider  life  and  opportunity.  People  everywhere  are  eager  to 
know  more  about  this  new  education.  They  want  new  and  better 
schools,  and  are  eager  to  develop  them.  By  gathering  and  broad- 
casting the  facts,  a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in 
the  President's  Cabinet  would  make  itself  a  friend  of  every  child. 


EHOULD  THE  U.  S.  HAVE  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION? 

By  Aaron  Hardy  Ulm, 
The  Dearborn  Independent,  7/19/24. 

A  man  of  affairs  calld  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington recently,  and,  as  if  asking  for  a  pamphlet,  said: 

"I  want  to  get  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  school  child- 
ren in  the  United  States." 

The  official  addrest  steadied  himself  and  inquired:  "What 
do  you  want  with  them?" 

"An  organization  with  which  I  am  connected  wishes  to  mail  a 
booklet  to  each   child   in  the  country  attending  school." 

"A  rather  big  undertaking,"  the  official  replied. 

"We  are  ready  to  go  thru  with  it,"  the  visitor  retorted  con- 
fidently, "even  tho  it  costs   several   thousand  dollars.' 

"You  had  better  be  prepared  to  spend  a  million  more,"  said 
the  official  as  he  scribled  a  few  figures  on  a  scratch  pad.  "At  a 
penny  apiece  the  postage  alone  will  cost  you  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  are  now  enrolld  in  the 
public  schools  of  all  the  country  nearly  twenty-four  million  per- 
sons,  with   more   than   two   or   three   million   in   private   schools." 
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The  caller  didn't  wait  to  learn  that  the  bureau  possest  no 
such  list  as  he  had  thought  he  wanted. 

He,  like  many  others,  had  little  notion  of  the  immensity  of 
school  life  in  this  country. 

Our  school  population  alone,  pupils  actually  enrolld  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  is  greater  than  the  aggregate 
population  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland,  with  the  peoples  of  which  countries  we  are  so  often 
compared — unfavorably  to  ourselves — as  to  literacy. 

Aside  from  numbers,  the  business  of  educating  these  millions 
of  school  children  involves  more  complexities  than  adhere  to  a 
like  understanding  in  any  other  country.  They  are  scatterd  over 
a  large  and  more  diverse  area  than  are  the  children  of  any  other 
country,  except  China  and  Russia.  The  educational  system  of  no 
other  country  is  confused  by  anything  like  the  difficulties  set  up 
in  ours  by  large  immigrant  and  Negro  populations. 

The  schools  of  no  other  country  evolvd  from  such  a  variety 
of  beginnings.  Those  of  most  other  countries  were  created  and 
developt  by  central  governments;  ours  grew  from  small-com- 
munity beginnings.  The  schools  of  no  other  country  are  so  en- 
wrapt  with  local  tradition,  local  viewpoint,  local  need,  even  local 
pride. 

The  common  schools  of  this  country,  as  shall  be  shown  later, 
are  still  predominantly  community  institutions,  locally  supported, 
administerd  and  conducted. 

They  comprise  an  incomparably  bigger  and  more  complex 
and  delicate  institution  than  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
set  up  to  look  after  the  national  affairs  of  three  million  homo- 
genous people  in  only  thirteen  states. 

Yet  the  school  then  was  considerd  too  intimate  and  delicate  a 
matter  to  be  intrusted  in  any  way  to  the  Federal  government. 
This  statement  is  based  on  inference,  for  there  is  almost  no  re- 
cord except  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  no  reference  to  schools  or  education.  James  Madison  pro- 
posed in  the  convention  which  framed  it  that  the  general  govern- 
ment be  authorized  to  "establish  seminaries  of  learning  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences."  Apparently 
the  proposal  was  not  discust  nor  voted  on.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
group  of  men,  as  individuals,  ever  had  greater  fervor  for  educa- 
tion than  did  that  which  wrote  the  Constitution.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  that  they  were  all  but  unanimous  in  the  belief  hat  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  the  Federal  Government  to  have  any  power 
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whatever  over  either  the  schools  or  the  churches;  for  God,  too, 
was  omitted  from  the  Constitution. 

The  omission  of  schools  from  the  Constitution  was  empha- 
sized by  the  Tenth  Amendment,  reserving  to  the  states  and  the 
people  all  powers  not  positively  granted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Thus  all  authorities  hold  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  constitutional  right  to  exercise  any  power  whatever  over  edu- 
cation in  the  states. 

Altho  the  Federal  Government  was  denied  all  authority  in  the 
premises,  the  growth  of  schools  and  the  spread  of  education  in 
this  country  is  among  the  marvelous  developments  of  the  age. 

Is  It  True  That  We  Are  So  Illiterate? 

This  development  has  been  most  rapid  during  the  last  seventy- 
five  years.  1870  all  the  country  was  spending  less  than  $70,000,- 
000  a  year  on  common  schools.  In  1922  a  total  of  $1,580,000,000 
of  public  funds  was  spent  on  the  schools.  The  figure  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  large  debts  incurd  on  account  of  the  schools. 

Expenditures  on  schools  increast  two  and  a  half  times  be- 
tween 1915  and  1922.  They  increast  more  than  thirty  per  cent 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  last  for  which  figures  are 
available.  During  these  same  two  years  enrollments  of  pupils  in- 
creast by  nearly  two  millions.  Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  annual  enrollments  have  grown  from  about  one-third  to 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  school  age. 

There  has  been  like  growth  in  the  value  of  school  property,  in 
the  length  of  school  terms  and  average  attendance,  in  the  em- 
plo3'ment  of  traind  teachers;  in  fact,  in  everything  having  to  do 
with  the  schools. 

This  development  is  reflected  in  census  figures  on  illiteracy. 
In  1870  twenty  of  everj-  hundred  Americans  more  than  ten  years 
old  could  not  write.  In  1920  only  six  in  each  hundred  were  illi- 
terate. This  is  a  drop  from  twenty  to  six  per  cent  in  less  than 
one  lifetime. 

Current  figures  for  illiteracy  seem  large: — IF  you  gulp  them 
down  without  examination,  as  many  propaganists  would  have 
you  do.  Illiteracy  figures  of  today  are  not  figures  of  today's 
illiteracy.  They  reflect  schools  of  twenty,  fifty,  even  seventy 
years  ago.  The  illiteracy  allowd  to  accumulate  then  cannot  be 
corrected  now.  The  bulk  of  our  illiterates  are  persons  beyond 
school  age.  It  is  not  the  schools  of  the  present,  but  the  schools 
of  the  past  that  are  to  be  charged  with  them.  Of  the  persons  who 
certainly  should  be  in  school   now,   that  is,  those  ten  to  sixteen 
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years  of  age,  only  2.3  per  cent  are  illiterate.  These  include  the 
Negroes  and  the   foren-born. 

For  native  whites  of  school  age — that  is.  those  who  will  run 
the  country  a  generation  hence — we  probably  have  the  best 
literacy  record  on  earth.  In  1920  only  a  little  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  those  ten  to  sixteen  years  old  were  illiterate.  Of  native 
children,  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  foren  or  mixt  parentage 
there  was  practically  no  illiteracy  in  1920. 

Our  record  of  literacy  for  those  of  the  population  that  the 
common  schools  still  may  reach  is  not  quite  so  good  statistically 
as  that  of  a  few  other  countries.  But  our  statistics  are  probably 
more  accurate  than  those  of  others,  which  in  the  main  estimate 
illiteracy  from  such  data  as  applications  for  marriage  licenses  and 
examinations  of  army  recruits,  while  ours  is  based  on  house-to- 
house  canvasses. 

The  figures  of  the  last  census,  together  with  educational  pro- 
gress now  being  made,  show  clearly  that  mere  illiteracy  among 
native-born  whites  of  school  age  is  no  longer  a  gigantic  problem. 
Since  there  are  compulsory  education  laws  now  in  all  the  states, 
the  next  census  undoubtedly  will  show  a  reduction  to  nil. 

This  progress  is  due  principally  to  the  initiative  and  enter- 
prise of  local  communities  working  independently  and  in  great 
part  unassisted.  While  every  state  government  has  a  school 
department,  there  is  not  a  single  state-managed  or  state-sup- 
ported school  system  in  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  schools 
are  and  always  have  been  in  administrative  units  of  less  than  even 
count}'  size. 

But,  as  shall  be  shown  in  a  later  article,  the  states  have  helpt 
and  in  some  cases  hurt  by  helping  too  much  or  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  Federal  Government,  too,  has  helpt  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  mention  the  subject. 

The  U.  S.  Has  Always  Befriended  Schools 

General  government  aid  to  education  antedates  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  it  was  in  1785  that  the  Continental  Congress  made  the 
first  general  movement  on  behalf  of  education.  That  move  was 
probably  the  most  statesmanlike  ever  put  forth  in  the  form  of  an 
oidinance  reserving  portions  of  the  government's  public  lands  for 
schools  in  new  communities  and  new  states.  At  first  one  land 
lot  in  each  township  was  so  reservd  from  sale.  Later  two  land 
lots  were  reservd  as  community  school  endowments.  Later,  mill- 
ions of  acres  of  salt  and  swamp  lands  were  added. 
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These  were  not  "gifts"  any  more  than  streets  laid  down  in  a 
new  suburban  division  by  real  estate  promoters  are  gifts  to  the 
residents  who  later  use  them.  In  fact,  the  land-lot  reservations 
were  made  in  great  part  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  adjoining 
lands  more  salable.  There  were  other  like  reservations  for  reli- 
gion and  specifically  for  churches.  Hence  these  reservations,  if 
used  as  precedents  for  Federal  appropriations  to  schools  would 
apply  also  to  churches. 

If  these  school  reservations  had  been  treated  as  endowments, 
a-  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be,  they  would  constitute  to- 
day the  greatest  endowment  to  education  that  the  world  has 
known. 

Lands  reservd  for  elementary  schools  aggregated  more  than 
150,000,000  acres,  now  worth  billions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the 
states  also  reservd  millions  of  acres  of  their  own  lands  for  the  same 
purpose. 

While  these  reservations  did  much  for  schools,  the  lands  in 
the  main  were  sold  for  pittances  and  the  funds  thus  derived  were 
in  great  part  wasted.  Some  of  the  states  still  have  "permanent 
school  funds"  thus  derived,  but  most  of  these  endowments  are 
statistical  fictions  only. 

The  Federal  Government  attacht  no  "strings"  to  the  lands  it 
reservd  for  free  schools.  In  one  case  an  accounting  to  Washing- 
ten  was  provided  for,  Ijut  this  was  quickly  abandond. 

No  "strings"  were  tied  to  many  million  acres  of  land  reservd 
for  higher  education  in  the  states.  The  Morril  Act  of  1862,  giv- 
ing lands  and  now  a  specific  appropriation  to  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, has  required  from  the  beginning  an  accounting  but  noth- 
ing more.  Federal-aid  acts  of  recent  years  have  gone  further;. 
they  retain  in  Washington  the  right  to  pass  on  plans  for  the  spend- 
ing of  the  funds  provided  and  to  withhold  funds  when  the  plans 
don't  suit  those  in  power  there,  as  sometimes  has  been  done. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided  other  "aids"  for  edu- 
cation in  the  states,  such  as  the  per  centum  grants  of  funds  de- 
rived from  sales  of  public  lands  and  revenues  from  Federal-ownd 
forest  and  mineral  lands  in  the  states.  It  once  also  distributed 
$37,000,000  of  unneeded  Treasury  funds  among  the  states,  many 
o!  which  dedicated  their  shares  to  education.  Then  there  are  re- 
cently provided  "aids,"  such  as  those  administerd  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Direct  and  indirect  "aids"  to  schools  in  the  states  do  not  com- 
prise  all   tliat    the   Federal    Government   has   done   for  education. 
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Numerous' and  varied  other  educational  enterprises  have  been 
carried  on  independently  of  the  states.  Among  these  are  the  In- 
dian schools,  th.e  schools  for  natives  of  Alaska,  the  public  schools 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  Howard  University  for  Negroes,  the 
army,  navy  and  coast  guard  academies,  together  with  only  gen- 
eral educational  institutions,  like  the  Smithsonian,  the  Library 
oi  Congress  and  several  research  bureaus.  The  most  pertinent 
of  the  last  is  the  Bureau  of  Education,  whose  relation  to  the 
schools  of  the  states  has  been  confind  wholly  to  collecting  and 
distributing  information,  a  work  that  has  been   of  much  value. 

All  told,  the  Federal  Government's  educational  enterprises 
number  not  less  than  twenty-five.  They  are  operated  by  four 
departments  and  several  independent  bureaus. 

It  has  long  been  urged  that  they  be  co-ordinated  into  a  single 
whole.  The  most  thoro  study  made  of  this  was  by  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Government  which  re- 
cently reported. 

This  committee  recommended  that  there  be  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Welfare.  But  it  could  find  reason  for  re- 
commending only  five  of  the  units  thru  which  the  government  now 
engages  in  educational  activity  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 
These  are  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Howard  University,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  educational  as  well  as  all  other  work 
of  the  Veterans'   Bureau. 

The  only  other  outstanding  proposal  in  this  direction  is  the 
one  containd  in  the  Sterling-Reed  or  National  Education  Bill,  for 
which  there  has  been  much  agitation. 

As  far  as  co-ordinating  present  educational  activities,  this  bill 
would  do — nothing.  It  provides  merely  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  into  a  department.  The  inclusion  of  other 
present  activities  would  be  left  to  the  future  "as  Congress  may 
determine."  The  only  other  present  activity  which  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents specifically  suggest  for  inclusion  is  the  Vocational 
Board. 

Objections  Sixty  Years  Ago  Are  Good  Today 

The  question  of  a  Federal  department  of  education  is  an  old 
one.  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison  recommended  that  the 
Constitution  be  amended  to  permit  the  establishment  of  one.  They 
wanted  to  list  education  as  an  "internal  improvement"  of  the 
kind  which  they  claimd  could  not  be  appropriated  for  by  Con- 
gress.    President  Grant  later  urged   the  establishment  of  such   a 
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department.     Meantime,  one  was  establisht  and  quickly  disestab- 
lisht. 

In  1866  Congress  set  up  a  Department  of  Education, 
headed  by  a  commissioner  who,  as  with  the  then  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  had  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Two  years  later  it  was 
abo.isht  and  the  present  Bureau  of  Education  set  up  in  its  place. 

The  creation  of  the  department  in  1866  was  largely  due  to 
agitation  for  a  research  bureau  by  teachers  and  school  ouperin- 
tendents  who  only  a  few  years  before  had  organized  on  national 
lines.  The  passage  of  the  act  creating  it  was  due  in  most  part  to 
the  eloquence  and  parliamentary  skill  of  James  A.  Garfield,  then 
a  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Garfield  made  a  master 
ful  oration  in  support  of  the  bill  but  his  words  were  devoted 
mostly  to  the  importance  of  education. 

One  needs  only  to  read  the  debates  on  the  subject  to  see  that 
the  chief  thought  behind  those  members  of  Congress  who  led  the 
fight  for  the  bill  was  not  the  value  and  importance  of  education 
per  se.  It  was  the  value  and  importance  of  education,  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  being  so  guided  as  to  comport  with  the 
political   opinions   of   those   then   in   national    power. 

Said  Jehu  Baker,  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  bill's  proponents: 
"It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  to  some  extent  and  in  some  sense 

we  should  have  in  this  republic  a  system  of  national  education. 

That  is  required   for  great  political  considerations." 

Said  Senator  Sumner: 

"Thru  the  agency  and  under  the  influence  of  the  national 
government  education  is  to  be  promoted  in  the  rebel  states.  To 
this  end  we  need  some  central  agency." 

Said  Ignatius  Donnelley  (in  specific  support  of  a  department 
of   education) : 

"We  find,  if  the  reports  that  are  publisht  in  the  newspapers 
are  to  be  believd,  that  large  numbers  of  these  men  (Southern 
Negroes)  just  snatcht  from  a  slavery  are  voting  on  the  side  of 
the  very  men  who  made  rebellion  against  the  government  .  .  . 
in  one  state  30,000  have  so  voted  ...  We  cannot  send  suf- 
frage to  these  people  unless  we  send  education  to  accompany  it." 

Said  Representative  S.  W.  Moulton  of  Illinois: 

"We  want  all  these  school  systems  all  over  the  country 
brought  under  one  head,  so  that  they  may  be  nationalized, 
vitalized  and  made  uniform  and  harmonius  as  far  as  possible." 

While    the    department    had    power    only    to    collect   and   dis- 
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tribute  information,  its  sponsors  declared  that  this  was  only  a 
temporary  arrangement. 

Even  as  thus  circumscribed,  Congress  quickly  was  sickend 
by  the  thought  of  what  a  department  of  education  might  lead  to. 
The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  with  which  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  rated  as  a  twin  undertaking,  soon  provided  a  good 
illustration  of  the  danger  lying  in  the  venture. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  a  leader  in  Congress  at  that  time,  de- 
clared: 

"This  department  was  establisht  when  we  were  in  the  mood 
for  establishing  everything  and  making  appropriations  for  every- 
thing." 

Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York  claimd: 

"This  department  is  likely  to  fall  into  improper  hands  and 
so  be  used  for  improper  political  purposes." 

Abner  C.  Harding  said: 

"I  am  jealous  of  national  establishments  for  purposes  of  this 
character,  which  may  perhaps  in  the  end  accomplish  control  of 
public  opinion.  I  would  as  soon  vote  for  a  bureau  that  should 
have  supervision  of  the  press  of  the  country,  or  of  the  religion  of 
the  country,  as  I  would  for  a  bureau  that  should  control  educa- 
tion   thruout   the    land." 

Even  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  arch-centralizer  and  uplifter  of 
the  time,  turnd  against  the  proposal  after  making  its  first  accep- 
tance possible,  and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  department.  He 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  his  vote  for  it  was  the  only  vote  he  had 
ever  regretted. 

Those  who  argued  for  the  department  referd  freely,  as 
proponents  of  a  more  far-reaching  venture  do  now,  to  the 
allegedly  poor  showing  of  our  schools  in  comparison  with  those 
of  some  European  countries,  notably  those  of  Prussia,  after 
whose  schools  those  of  most  other  "progressive"  European 
countries  were  in  great  part  modeld. 

"France,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,"  said  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly, "have  made  education  an  affair  of  the  state.  In  Prussia 
the  minister  of  education  ranks  next  to  the  king.  But  the  United 
States  has  allowd  despotisms  to  build  up  their  mighty  systems  of 
education  while  in  this,  its  capital,  not  a  department,  not  a 
bureau,  not  even  a  clerkship  is  to  be  found  representing  the 
greatest  of  all  interests." 

To  which  another  member  of  Congress  replied: 

"Under    a    monarchical    government    you    will    find    in    every 
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communication  from  the  throne  to  its  agents  some  such  declara- 
tion as  this:  'Utilize  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  throne  by 
ii'stilling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  uniform  sentiments  which 
shall   sustain   the   throne.'  " 

The  department  was  reduced  to  bureau  status  evidently  as  a 
declaration  that  the  government  had  no  intention  of  launching  a 
national  program  of  common  school  education,  which  many  of 
the  department's  proponents  unquestionably  wisht  to  be  done. 

The  bureau  has  never  had  any  power  whatever  over  the 
schools  of  the  states. 

"I  have  served  under  five  commissioners  of  education,"  an 
official  of  the  bureau  tells  the  writer,  "and  not  one  of  them  favord 
Federal   interference   with   the   schools." 

"What  diference  does  it  make  whether  we  are  a  bureau  or  a 
department?"  one  of  them  askt.  "What  we  do  has  value  or  lacks 
it  regardless  of  whether  it  is  done  by  a  department  or  a  bureau. 
All  that  we  want  are  means  for  doing  more  and  better  work  of 
the  kind  and  only  of  the  kind  we  now  do.  Neither  we  nor  any- 
body else  in  the  Federal  Government  should  be  given  the  slightest 
pcwer  over  the  schools.  And  as  for  Federal  "aid"  in  the  form  of 
money,  you  must  not  forget  that  education  cannot  be  imposed 
from  above:  it  must  first  be  sought  from  below." 

Thus  the  question  now  is  succinctly  as  follows: 

1.  Should  there  be  a  Federal  Department  of  Education? 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  make  appropriations 
for  the  schools  thru  such  a  department  or  otherwise? 

3.  Should  the  Federal  Government  in  any  event  or  under  any 
conditions  have  any  power  of  supervision  or  control  over  the 
public    schools? 

Many  persons  who  oppose  the  last  two  propositions  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  department  of  education,  under  which 
would  be  co-ordinated  as  many  as  practicab'e  of  the  educational 
activities  now  engaged  in  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  per- 
haps the  government's  general  welfare  work  as  well.  Outside 
of  those  activities  now  carried  on  thru  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  in  addition  to  research  work  conducts  the  schools  for 
natives  in  Alaska,  few  if  any  of  the  present  educational  undertak- 
ings would  fit  well  into  such  a  department.  This  department  still 
would  have  most  to  do  with  the  public  schools.  About  the  only 
ground,  however,  upon  which  it  is  opposed  is  that  in  all  proba- 
bility its  establishment  would  be  an  entering  wedge  toward 
Federal  aid   and   ultimately    Federal   control. 
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It  would  be  a  mirac'e  if  a  department  of  education  didn't 
quickly  become  a  leader  in  putting  forth  propaganda  for  Federal 
aid  and  ultimately  for  Federal  control  of  the  schools,  for  only  in 
that  way  could  the  department  grow  in  political  importance. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL 

By   Dr.   John    K.   Norton,   director  of   Research    Division   of  the 

National   Education   Association. 

Supreme   Council  Bulletin.      (Masonic). 

The  promotion  of  education  has  been  accepted  as  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  national  government  since  1787  and  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  a  long  line  of  statesmen  beginning  with  George  Wash- 
ington and  ending  with  President  Coolidge. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  would  be  in  line 
with  the  well  establisht  policy  of  maintaining  certain  federal 
departments  to  serve  rather  than  to  control  great  national  in- 
terests. Education  would  be  advanced  thru  research  and  in- 
vestigation just  as  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  have  been 
advanced  by  federal  departments  which  serve,  but  do  not  control, 
these  interests. 

The  education  bill  further  provides  for  the  coordination  in  the 
Department  of  Education  of  existing  educational  activities  of  the 
national  government  which  may  logically  be  brought  together. 

There  is  also  provision  for  the  coordination  of  existing 
federal  educational  activities  not  transferd  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  Obviously  certain  educational  activities  of  the  federal 
government  must  continue  in  different  executive  departments. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal  Conference  on  Education 
according  to  a  plan  that  has  already  workt  well  in  other  fields 
of  government  activity.  This  conference  is  made  up  of  one  mem- 
ber to  represent  each  federal  department.  The  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  conference  is  that  it  has  no  authority  to  put  its 
findings  into  effect.  Each  member  of  the  conference  reports  its 
findings  concerning  educational  work  t!o  his  own  department  for 
independent  executive  action. 

Constructive  Economy 

Thus  the  education  bill  would  result  in  more  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  educational  work  of  the  national  government 
by  providing  for  the  coordination  in  one  department  of  all  edu- 
cational activities  which  may  logically  be  brought  together.  It 
also  meets  the  insistent  demand  for  coordination  of  federal  educa- 
tional work  according  to  a  plan  which  doesn't  involve  the  infringe- 
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ment  upon  educational  activities  which  must  continue  to  be 
administerd  by  different  departments. 

These  provisions  promise  a  reduction  of  waste  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  They  are  directly  in  line  with  a  wise  program  of 
constructive  economy. 

The  proposal  for  a  department  of  Education  does  not  mean 
that  the  national  government  shall  adopt  a  new  policy  with  re- 
ference to  education.  Already  it  is  spending  large  sums  for  educa- 
tion. Those  who  know  our  educational  history  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  valuable  work  will  be  continued.  The 
real  issue  is:  Shall  this  work  be  performd  effectively?  Shall 
waste  and  duplication  be  eliminated  thru  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education?  Shall  the  national  government's  education 
work,  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  an  advancing  civilization,  be 
conducted  on  a  business  basis?  The  education  l)ill  would  ans- 
wer these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

A  Department  Essential 

Some  have  askt  why  it  is  necessaryto  create  a  Department 
of  Education.  Why  cannot  the  existing  Bureau  of  Education  be 
enlarged  and  carry  on  the  investigations  so  badly  needed  in  the 
development  of  our  public  schools?  The  answer  is  clear.  We 
have  had  a  Bureau  of  Education  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  has  never  been  able  to  command  ap- 
propriations adequate  to  perform  the  work  for  which  it  was 
created.  The  appropriations  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
have  faild  to  keep  pace  with  the  sums  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  made  available  for  public  schools  thruout  the 
nation.  The  financial  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  lias 
also  lagd  behind  the  increase  in  the  nation's  wealth  and  income. 
Between  1880  and  1922.  the  nation's  wealth  increast  six-fold;  the 
nation's  income  increast  eight-fold.  During  this  same  period, 
public  school  support  increast  nineteen-fold,  while  Bureau  ap- 
propriations increast  l)ut  four-fold. 

Insufficient  Funds 
Why  is  it  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  I)een  unable  to 
obtain  funds  for  educational  research  wlien  millions  have  been 
available  to  conduct  important  investigations  in  otiier  fields 
closely  tied  up  witli  the  nation's  welfare?  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  location  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  submerged  in 
a  great  federal  department  whose  interests  arc  not  primarily 
educational.     The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  proper  claimd 
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less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  of  the 
Department  cf  the  Interior  for  1926.  It  is  no  more  than  natural 
that  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
minor  concerns  of  a  great  federal  department  whose  interests  are 
not  primaril}-  educational.  Adequate  support  for  federal  educa- 
tional research  will  never  be  obtaind  until  Secretary  of  Education 
speaks  for  this  great  national  interest. 

II. 

The  Education  Bill  would  create  a  federal  Department  of 
Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  new 
department  would  conduct  educational  research  and  fact-finding 
investigations  to  aid  the  people  in  maintaining  efficient  school 
systems. 

The  bill  coordinates  such  educational  work,  conducted  by  the 
federal  government,  as  may  logically  be  brought  together  in  a 
Department  of  Education.  It  also  provides  for  correlating  other 
educational  activities  of  the  national  government  which,  because 
of  their  nature,  should  remain  where  now  located. 

The  measure  does  not  provide  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  nationalization  of  education.  It  would  not  infringe  upon 
the  existing  local  control  of  public  schools,  nor  would  it  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  private  and  parochial  schools. 

The  bill  differs  from  some  former  measures  in  that  it  makes 
no  appropriations  for  the  support  of  education  in  the  states. 

Carefully  Matured  Measure 

The  Education  Bill  is  a  carefully  matured  measure.  It 
represents  the  fruitage  of  the  best  educational  thought  of  the 
nation.  It  enjoys  the  active  suport  of  a  large  number  of  great 
national  organizations. 

The  measure  involves  no  change  in  the  historic  policy  of  the 
nation  as  it  affects  the  control  and  promotion  of  education. 
Rather,  it  represents,  a  logical  development  of  policies  rooted  in 
our  earliest  history. 

Much  confusion  has  existed  due  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  control  and  the  promotion  of  education.  From  the 
beginning  of  our  history  the  control  of  education  has  been  in  the 
hands   of  the   states.     There  it   should   remain. 

The  promotion  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  one 
of  the  accepted  policies  of  the  federal  government  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history.  As  early  as  1787  Congress  passt  an  ordi- 
nance reading,   "schools  and  the  means  o  education  shall  be  for- 
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ever  encouraged"  and  appropriated  land  from  the  public  domain 
for  the  use  of  local  communities  for  this  specific  purpose. 

None  other  than  George  Washington  recognized  that  the 
federal  government  should  exercise  some  educational  functions. 
One  of  Washington's  most  cherisht  ideas  was  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university.  His  will  of  1799  left  a  substantial  sum 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  endowment  of  a 
national   university. 

Shortly  ater  the  Civil  War  the  Bureau  of  Education  was 
created  to 

"aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maiptenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education  thruout  the  country." 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  would  be  the  logical 
development  of  a  function  which  the  national  government  has 
exercised  with  great  benefit  since  the  beginning  of  our  history. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  is  also  in  line 
with  the  historical  development  of  the  whole  American  govern- 
mental system.  In  the  beginning  of  our  history  three  executive 
departments  were  created  to  administer  the  affairs  over  which 
the  central  government  had  control  under  the  provisions  of  the 
.Constitution. 

Some  of  our  federal  departments  exist  to  administer  affairs 
over  which  the  national  government  is  given  control  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Others  exist  not  to  control  but  to  promote  great 
national  interests.  Educators  now  urge  that  the  importance  of 
education  justifies  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  to 
render  to  the  schools  of  the  nation  certain  services  which  only 
a   federal   office  can   provide. 

Why   a    Department? 

What  conditons  justify  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Department 
to  serve  education?  Tradition  and  guess  work  still  play  too  large 
a  part  in  determining  educational  procedure.  Childrens'  talents 
are  often  poorly  developt.  Their  time  is  wasted.  Many  school 
boards  cannot  with  accuracy  tell  how  much  their  schools  cost. 
School  buildings  are  frequently  built  according  to  poorly  thought- 
out  plans. 

The  nation's  yearly  bill  for  school  buildings  is  nearly  four 
hundred  million  dollars.  There  is  evidence  that  much  of  this 
money  is  poorly  spent  due  to  ignorance.  A  report  on  school 
house  planning  recently  publisht  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
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ciation  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  total  amount  of  waste 
in  school  buildings  is  enormous." 

What  relation  would  a  Department  of  Education  have  to 
such  waste?  It  would  formulate  scientifically  devised  "checking 
lists"  whereby  building  plans  could  be  carefully  checkt  by  local 
school  officials  before  construction  takes  place. 

A  saving  of  approximately  nineteen  miMion  dollars  would  re- 
sult yearly  if  the  amount  expended  for  school  buildings  could  be 
reducted  but  five  per  cent.  Such  a  saving  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect when  one  considers  the  present  meager  resources  the  aver- 
age school  system  commands  in  undertaking  school  building 
work. 

Human  Savings  Important 

Human  savings  count  more  than  money  savings.  Our  whole 
school  procedure  is  essentially  unscientific.  Today  even  the  best 
traind  teachers  are  relatively  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  class- 
room work  is  creating  good  or  bad  citizens. 

We  can  never  approach  certainty  as  to  the  conduct  of  school 
work  until  a  bodj^  of  exact  information  is  created  as  a  guide  for 
those  in  whose  hands  the  training  of  children  is  placed.  It  is 
in  the  assembling  of  such  a  body  of  information  that  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  should  play  a  major  role. 

Value  of  Research 

Scientific  research  has  tremendously  increast  the  effective- 
ness of  every  form  of  human  endeavor  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied. 

Scientific  investigation  at  a  relatively  slight  cost  offers  un- 
dreamd-of  returns.  The  entire  modern  industrial  system  with  its 
tremendous  ability  to  produce,  dates  from  the  researches  of  Watt 
in  Glasgow  and  Faraday  in  London. 

Lesson  for   Education 

It  seems  ridiculous  that  in  an  age  when  life  has  been  literally 
remade  thru  research  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  urge  that 
scientific    investigation   will    improve   educational   efficiency. 

Skepticism  and  ridicule,  however,  have  greeted  every  attempt 
to  apply  research  and  scientific  methods  to  the  great  interests 
that  affect  public  welfare.  The  business  man  doubted  that  re- 
search could  be  of  any  assistance  in  practical  commercial  life.  The 
possibility  of  building  a  science  of  medicine  thru  research  was 
ridiculed  even  by  the  doctors  themselves.  Research  has  resulted 
in   an   almost   complete   revision   of  our   methods   of   agricultural 
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productivity.  When  it  was  first  suggested  that  the  national 
government  should  attempt  agricultural  research  these  arguments 
vi^ere  advanced  against  the  suggestion.  Such  work  would  be 
unconstitutional.  It  was  not  necessary.  The  farmer  knew  how 
t(.  take  care  of  himself  best  without  outside  "interferences." 

Adequate  research  in  the  field  of  education  would  probably 
yield  greater  dividends  to  human  advancement  than  it  has 
yielded  in  any  field  that  has  yet  come  under  the  spell  of  its  magic 
touch. 

III. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  involves  no 
change  in  the  nation's  educational  policies,  but  rather  a  continu- 
ance and  extension  of  the  policies  upon  which  the  growth  of  our 
public  school  systems  had  been  based.  In  opposition  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Education  we  find  the  time-worn  argu- 
ments that  have  been  used  against  every  forward-looking  ad- 
vance since  the  federal  government  was  organized.  Many  of 
these  arguments  are  based  upon  unwarranted  assumptions. 
Others  are  little  more  than  the  unjustified  fears  of  ultra-con- 
servatives. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Education  Bill  provides  for  the  na- 
tionalizing of  education;  that  it  would  take  the  control  of  educa- 
tion from  state  and  local  communities  and  place  it  in  Washing- 
ten.  This  statement  is  not  in  agreeement  with  the  facts.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  Educational  Bill  gives  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion no  control  over  education.  More  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  existence  of  well-entrencht  state  and  local  school  systems 
offers  a  guarantee  that  a  Department  of  Education,  even  tho  it 
should  desire  to  assume  control  would  find  it  impossible  to 
do  so. 

Repeated  Endorsement 

We  might  expect  those  at  present  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools,  the  local  and  state  superintendents,  to  be 
the  first  to  take  alarm  at  threatend  encroachment  upon  their 
prerogatives.  It  is  significant  therefore,  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Superintendents  has  repeatedly  endorst  and  is 
actively  supporting  the  Education  Bill.  Space  does  not  permit 
quoting  more  than  two  statements  from  the  many  that  have  been 
issued   on    this   point   by    superintendents   of   schools. 

Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Pennsylvania  recently  said: 

The  new  Department  of  Education  contemplated  in  the  Cur- 
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tis-Reed  Bill  does  not,  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  privileges, 
rights  or  powers  of  local  communities  or  of  individual  states.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  Department  of  Education  will  multply 
the  resources  of  every  state. 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  North 
Carolina,  states: 

This  bill  as  I  see  it.  does  not  confer  any  authority  on  the 
proposed  Department  of  Education  to  regulate  in  any  way  the 
administration  of  education  in  the  several  states.  Each  state 
will  continue  to  be  as  free  as  it  is  now  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  in  its  own  peculiar  way  without  let  or  hind- 
rance from  the  federal  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
formation collected  by  the  federal  government  as  provided  in  the 
proposed  act  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  various  administra- 
tive officers  in  tlie  states. 

There  is  the  fear  that,  whereas  the  Education  Bill  does  not 
provide  for  control,  nevertheless  it  would  be  an  "entering  wedge" 
for  federal  control.  Why  conjure  up  future  fears?  Why  assume 
that  future  generations  will  be  less  capable  of  guarding  their 
rights  than  the  present?  The  independence  of  state  and  local 
school  systems  is  too  well  establisht  and  too  jealously  guarded 
to  justify  the  fear  that  the  Department  of  Education,  given  no 
control  over  education,  would  lead  to  federal  control.  As  C.  G. 
St.  John,  Superintendent  in  South  Dakota,  states: 

I  can  see  no  chance  for  any  federal  domination  over  the 
rights  of  the  states  to  establish  and  maintain  their  own  educa- 
tional systems.  The  educators  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  are 
very  urgent  in  their  support  of  the  bill  as  drawn. 

There  is  another   fear  held  by  those  who  do  not  understand 

the  measure,  namely,  that  private  and  parochial  schools  would  be 
interfered  with.  The  bill  in  no  way  interferes  with  private  and 
parochial  schools.  They  would  be  as  free  in  their  development  as 
at  present.  Private  and  parochial  schools,  like  the  public  schools, 
would  be  entirely  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  investigations  of  a 
Department  of  Education. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  flaunting  of  the  states'  rights  ban- 
ner. From  the  beginning  of  our  history,  the  states'  rights  ad- 
vocates have  stood  in  the  way  of  every  proposal  that  has  been 
made  for  the  national  government  to  undertake  work  in  some 
great  field  of  national  activity  wliich  advancing  civilization  has 
demanded. 

If  the  bearers  of  the  states'  rights  banner  had  had  their  way 
the  United  States  would  still  be  a  motley  array  of  antagonistic 
principalities,  each  with  its  own  coinage,  each  guarding  its  boun- 
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daries  against  threatend  invasion  and  placing  ridicu'ous  customs 
regulations  in  the  path  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Those  who  invoke  the  states'  rights  slogan  fail  to  distinguish 
betw^een  the  control  of  education  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis.  From  the  very  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory, the  promotion  of  education  has  been  an  accepted  function 
of  the  federal  government.  The  argument  that  the  Constitution 
reserves  the  regulation  of  education  to  the  states  is  entirely  valid. 
The  fact  that  the  states  have  the  right  to  control  eeducation. 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  federal  government  has  no  right 
to  offer  aid  to  the  states  in  the  form  of  scientific  investigation; 
the  states,  of  course,  being  free  to  accept  or  reject  this  and  as 
they   see   fit. 

Ignorance  and  Liberty  are  not  synonyms.  It  is  unjustifable 
to  contend  that  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
in  an  effective  manner,  so  that  some  great  public  enterprise  may 
be  conducted  with  greater  efficiency,  represents  an  encroachment 
upon  state  rights.  Growth  by  the  trial  and  error  method  is  not 
an  esential  prerequiste  to  freedom.  It  is  not  ignorance  but  the 
truth  that  makes  men  free. 

NOT  EVEN  HALF-EDUCATED 
New  York  Times. 

"Seevral  weeks  ago  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  in  one  of  his 
election  speeches  said,  in  reply  to  a  Laborite,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  actual  achievement  in  the  schools  of  America  to  be 
comparable  to  that  of  the  British  schools,  and  that  on  the  whole 
an  American  boy  of  15  was  "in  knowledge  and  achievement  about 
two  years  behind  an  English  boy  of  the  same  age."  Then  Mr. 
Zangwill,  without  making  any  comparison  in  units  of  time,  rated 
Americans  as  the  best  half-educated  people  in  the  world.  And 
now  President  Butler  states  publicily  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Zang- 
will's  estimate  is  too  high  and  adds  that  we  are  in  knowledge  and 
culture  below  "best  populations,"  not  only  of  Greeat  Britian  but 
aiso  of  France  and  Italy.  He  does  not  speak  of  German  in  this 
connection,  tho  in  1910  he  was  one  of  those  who  in  Berlin  joiiul 
in  the  acclaim  of  "the  great  leaders  of  Teutonic  science,  art  and 
letters  as  the  real  makers  of  the  modern  Fatherland."  School  and 
Society. 

Yet  our  schools  have  not  yet  been  toucht,  except  in  tiic 
agricultural  or  vocational  ranges,  by  the  federal  control  which  Dr. 
Butler  abhors.      Our   state   systems   have   been   auton<Mii.>ns.      On 
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the  other  hand,  the  countries  of  whose  cultural  superiority  he 
speaks  have  highly  centralized  systems.  This  is  especially  true 
of  France.  It  is  probably  as  true  of  Italy,  except  that  the  com- 
pulsion to  education  is  not  so  extensive  as  in  France  or  Germany 
or  as  in  many  of  our  own  states.  Centralization,  if  it  has  developt 
such  relatively  high  cultural  values  in  France  and  Italy,  might 
be  worth  trying  here,  where,  as  President  Butler  points  out,  legis- 
latures solemnly  propose  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  the  estab- 
lisht  facts  of  evolution  or  actually  forbid  children  under  fourteen 
to  attend  private  schools. 

What  President  Butler  says  about  overloading  the  school 
currimulum  is  sound,  and  so  are  his  observations  about  the  lack 
of  correctness  and  precision  in  speech  and  of  gentle  manners 
and  of  the  power  of  reflection;  but  whatever  these  shortcomings 
are,  they  can  not  be  traceable  to  federal  interference  with  the 
curriculum  or  the  methods  of  training  of  that  "American  school 
under  which  our  generation  has  been  brought  up"  and  which 
has  left  us,  as  he  intimates,  undisciplind  and  only  meagerly 
cultured. 

Might  it  not  be  well  if  the  nation  as  a  whole  took  some  con- 
cern in  education?  Is  the  president  in  need  of  political  advisers 
only?  Has  he  not  rightful  responsibility  for  such  matters  of 
common  welfare  as  are  suggested  by  the  activities  and  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  Agriculture  and  the 
all-embracing  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department?  "Better 
remove  the  heads  of  these  from  the  cabinet  than  add  a  new  mem- 
ber," says  one.  But  why  should  not  the  president  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  advice  of  such  a  man,  for  example,  as  Dr.  Butler  him- 
self to  exalt  the  teacher  in  this  Republic  as  a  whole,  to  insist 
upon  the  best  training,  and  to  see  that  the  teacher  has  the  re- 
cognition "which  belongs  to  his  station  and  the  importance  of  his 
task?"  It  seems  unfair  to  the  teachers  who  have  askt  for  such  a 
recognition  for  their  profession  to  be  accused  of  "professional 
vanity  and  pride.'  "The  federal  government,"  said  President 
Coolidge  in  his  recent  messagee,  "might  well  give  the  benefit 
of  its  counsel  and  encouragement  more  freely"  in  the  direction 
of  education,  even  tho  it  is  "peculiarly  a  local  problem."  May 
this  course  not  conceivably  help  to  remedy  some  of  the  short- 
comings which  Dr.  Butler  finds  in  American  education? 
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HEARING   BEFORE    A    JOINT    COMMITTEE    OF 

CONGRESS 
On  Senate   Bill  291.  House  of  Representatives  Bill  5000 

February   24,  q5,  q6,    1926. 
Senate:   L.   C.   Phipps,   Colo.     James   Couzens,   Mich.     Hiram 
Bingham,  Conn.     W.  N.  Ferris,  Mich.     R.  S.  Copeland,  N.  Y. 

House:  D.  A.  Reed,  N.  Y.  J.  W.  Robsion,  Ky.  W.  F. 
Holliday,  111.     B.  G.  Lowery,  Miss.     L.  M.  Black,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

A.     Speakers  Favoring  the  Bill 

DR.  GEORGE  D.  STRAYER, 
Columbia   University. 

The  education  bill,  S.  291  (H.  R.  5000),  is  the  result  of  the 
deliberation  of  men  and  women  interested  in  public  education, 
during  the  period  of  the  past  five  years.  A  commission  appointed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, made  a  careful  inquiry  concerning  the  needs  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  possible  cooperation  that  might  be 
afforded  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  in  improving 
and  increasing  the   efficiency  of  our  public   school  system. 

A  bill  was  drafted  which  was  presented  to  the  Congress.  That 
bill  received  the  support  of  a  great  majority  of  those  interested 
in  and  participating  in  the  adminisration  of  public  education  and 
in  teaching  in  our  schools.  There  was,  however,  objection  to 
certain  features  embodied  in  the  original  Smith-Towner  bill. 
Men  as  sincere  as  ourselves  scouted  the  use  of  further  Federal 
aid  in  the  support  of  our  schools,  and  they  doubted  its  wisdom. 

They  criticized  it  in  certain  other  respects.  During  the 
period  of  these  seven  years  there  have  been  many  debates  and  dis- 
cusions.  The  issues  have  been  fought  out  among  men  and  women 
both  in  the  profession  and  by  representative  laymen,  until  I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  stand  here  to  day  and  say  that  except  for  a 
very  small  minority,  those  who  know  public  education  in  the 
United  States  stand  solidly  back  of  the  measure  which  is  pre- 
sented here  for  your  consideration. 

In  support  of  that  contention  I  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the 
record  a  resolution  passt  by  the  Departments  of  Superintendence, 
which  has  in  its  membership  all  of  the  State  supcrintocndnts  of 
schools,  all  of  whom  are  students  of  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States;  a  resolution  unanimously  past  at  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  this  body  yesterday,  in  which  they  in  unqualified 
terms  indorse   the   bill   and   ask  that  these   members   of   the   com- 
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mittees  of  the  Congress  report  it  in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Resolution 

"The  American  public  school  is  the  bulwark  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties.  The  moral  responsibility  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  this  basic  institution  rests  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  As  President  Coolidge  said  in  his  address 
before  the  National  Education  Association  on  July  4,  1924,  "For 
a  long  time  the  cause  of  education  has  been  regarded  as  so  im- 
portant and  so  preeminently  an  American  cause  that  the  National 
Government  has  sought  to  encourage  it,  scientifically  to  investi- 
gate its  needs,  and  to  furnish  information  and  advice  for  its  con- 
stant advancement. 

"We  heartily  indorse  the  education  bill  now  before  Congress 
(S.  291  and  H.  R.  5000).  This  bill  does  not  permit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  complete  autonomy  of  the  States  in  the  administra- 
tion and  control  of  their  schools,  but  it  does  provide  for  the  most 
efficient  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  by  coordinat- 
ing its  present  educational  activities  and  by  extending  the  scope 
of  its  scientific  investigations.  This  bill  further  provides  by  its 
creation  of  a  department  of  education  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  for  the  recognition  and  service  which  the 
importance  of  public  education  merits  and  the  advancement  of 
education  requires." 

Doctor  Strayer:    The  bill  proposes  just  these  things: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  department  of  education  with  a  secre- 
tary  in   the   President's   Cabinet. 

2.  The  transfer  to  the  department  of  education  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
with  the  Provision  that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion shall  operate  as  a  division  of  the  department  of  education 
ap.d  that  the  secretary  of  education  shall  be  the  chairman  of  that 
board. 

It  provides  further  that  in  order  to  coordinate  the  educational 
activities  carried  on  by  the,  several  executive  department,  there 
shall  be  establisht  a  Federal  conference  on  education,  to  which 
shall  come  the  heads  of  all  the  e.xecutive  departments  to  con- 
sider those  issues  which  affect  education  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment, and  having  conferd  to  return  to  their  several  departments, 
with  the  wisdom  which  can  come  and  must  come  from  such  dis- 
cussions as  will  there  take  place. 

■    It  provdes — and  here  is  the  real  significance  of  the  measure — 
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that  the  department  of  education  shall  collect  statistics  and  facts, 
and  shall  conduct  researches  and  investigations,  and  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  evidence  so  collected  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  It  provides  the  very  modest  sum  of 
$1,500,000  as  an  appropriation  to  conduct  this  most  important 
work. 

I  vi^ant  to  say  just  a  very  few  words  in  support  of  these  major 
contentions.  Why  a  department  of  education?  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  we  have  an  enlarged  Bureau  of  Education — further 
support  for  the  bureau.  There  are  two  reasons  why  that  can  not 
solve  the  problem.  The  first  is  this:  There  is  not  even  the  re- 
motest chance  of  bringing  under  a  bureau  chief  the  activities  in 
the  Federal  Government  which  should  be  consolidated  and  co- 
ordinated in  a  department.  It  is  practically  unthinkable  that  the 
Federable  Bureau  for  Vocational  Education  should  be  made  a 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  a  bureau  chief,  however  competent 
he  may  be,  has  not  the  possibility  of  appearing  in  the  Federal 
Government,  in  that  capacity,  before  those  to  whom  our  cause 
should  be  represented,  with  any  possibility  of  bringing  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  as  represented  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  support  that  that  enterprise  should  have.  I  think  those 
reasons  are  well  understood  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  we  certainly  have  appreciated  that  they  are  the  limitations 
under  which  we  operate  at  the  present  time. 

The  objection  has  been  raisd  that  a  Federal  department  of 
education  is  out  of  line  with  the  organization  of  our  Government. 
Ic  is  proposed  that  if  a  department  is  created,  it  carries  with  it 
administrative  control.  Certainly  no  member  of  this  committee 
needs  to  be  informd  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  of  two  sorts,  the  one  administrative,  war, 
Treasury,  Post  Ofice — a  Federal  function  performd  by  the  Federal 
Government — the  other  just  as  frankly  welfare  departments,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  so  designate  them,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  out  control,  without  even  the  remotest  suggestion  of  ad- 
ministering the  particular  function  which  ihey  promote.  In  other 
words,  we  have  come  to  understand  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  thru  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture;  that  it  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  thru  the  Department  of  Labor  as  it 
makes  its  inquiries  and  conducts  its  investigations  and  really  con 
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tributes  to  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people;  that  it  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  thru  those  investigations 
and  researches  which  will  mean  more  commerce. 

Do  we  need  more  reseearch  in  education?  Is  the  Federal 
Government  the  place?  Can  it  really  serve?  The  answer  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  already  establisht.  If  we  can  increase  the 
yield  of  wheat,  if  we  can  raise  better  hogs,  if  we  can  have  more 
pounds  of  beef,  by  virtue  of  the  investigations  which  have  been 
conducted,  if  we  can  remove  a  pest  by  virtue  of  research  and  in- 
vestigation in  agriculture,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  we 
know  by  virtue  of  the  work  already  accomplisht  that  it  is  possible 
to  conduct  those  investigations  and  researches  which  will  result 
in  the  improvement  and  increase  in  efficiency  of  education  thruout 
the  country. 

A  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  within  the  period  of  the  past 
10  years  that  he  sought  to  inquire  how  long  it  took  for  an  educa- 
tional idea  to  travel  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  discovered  that  it  took  about  20  years.  In 
Indiana,  at  Purdue  University,  one  day  some  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  men  supported  in  their  investigations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sought  to  inquire  concerning  the  failure  of  the  tomato  crop. 
They  found  what  the  trouble  was,  and  the  next  year's  crop  was 
saved,  and  millions  of  dollars  were  added  to  our  resources  by  vir- 
tue of  the  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  that  enter- 
prise. 

I  heard  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  United  States 
discuss,  within  the  week,  the  problem  of  adult  learning.  Millions 
almost,  certainely  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
adults,  in  the  United  States  have  been  exploited  by  private  enter- 
prises which  have  taken  their  money,  without  any  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  job  of  teaching  them  was.  That  man  has 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  for  three  years  to  investigation 
in    that    field. 

It  should  be  possible  in  this  Government  of  ours  to  make 
those  researches  available,  to  spread  them  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other,  and  to  save  to  those  individuals  in  the 
country  not  only  the  money  they  spent,  but  the  effort  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  represent. 

I  could  give,  if  the  time  permitted,  many  illustrations  of  the 
need  for  research  and  investigation  in  education,  and  just  as  cer- 
tainly for  the  dissemination  of  information. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  department  of  education  that  will 
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will  find  the  facts  and  give  them  to  the  people.  We  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  either 
the  needs  of  education  or  the  results  of  the  researches  that  have 
already  been  undertaken,  we  can  not  serve  our  people,  except  as 
there  is  this  center  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  to  the  people  the  help  which  they  deserve. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  hold 
public  education  as  the  most  fundamental  of  all  of  our  institutions. 
I  know  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
public  education  believe  that  a  Federal  department  of  education 
with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet  is  required  for  the 
further  development  and  increase  in  efficiency  of  public  education 
which  we  all  desire. 

Senator  Bingham.  You  spoke  of  the  importance  of  giving 
more  dignity  to  the  head  of  the  Federal  Department  of  education 
than  the  head  of  a  bureau  would  have;  and,  altho,  I  did  not  take 
down  exactly  the  statement  of  the  reasons  you  gave  for  the  neces- 
sity of  added  dignity  on  the  part  of  that  person  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  present  your  cause  to  certain  people,  to  whom  did 
you  refer  when  you  said,  "To  whom  our  cause  should  be  ade- 
quately represented"? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  referd,  and  directly,  to  the  possibility  that  a 
secretary  of  education  would  have  in  presenting  his  cause  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget.  I  believe  there  is  not  now  very  much 
possibility  of  a  bureau  chief  getting  a  hearing  or  such  a  hearing  in 
any  event,  as  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet  would  get. 

Senator  Bingham.  You  believe,  then,  if  he  were  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  he  would  be  able  to  get  larger  appro- 
priations for  purposes  of  education? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  service  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  render. 

Senator  Bingham.  In  tliat  service  do  you  include  Federal 
Aid? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  have  no  reference  whatever  to  Federal  Aid 
in  the  service. 

Senator  Bingham.     You  do  not,  then,  believe  in  Federal  Aid? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  do.  I  have  no  reference  to  it  and  the  1)111  car- 
ries no  such  reference. 

Senator  Bingham.  I  understand  that,  but  I  was  wondering 
whether  you  believd  in  tlic  principle  of  Feedral  aid  to  institu- 
tions. 
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Dr.   Strayer.     I   do. 

Senator  Bingham.  And  you  would  suppose  that  this  plan 
would  bring  the  aid  nearer  if  we  are  to  have  Federal  aid? 

Dr.  Strayer.  We  already  have  Federal  aid,  of  course,  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  $40,000,000  annually. 

Senator  Bingham.     That  is  for  vocational  education. 

Dr.  Strayer.  In  all  types,  the  support  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  vocational,  experiment  stations,  and  the  rest. 

Senator  Bingham.  How  would  you  like  to  see  that  ex- 
panded? 

Dr.  Strayer.  Personally,  I  believe  without  any  doubt  that  the 
policy  which  has  prevaild  from  the  beginning  of  our  history,  thru 
grants  of  land  and  of  money  to  the  States  in  support  of  their 
systems  of  public  education   is   fundamentally  sound. 

Senator  Bingham.  Would  you  believe  in  a  continuance  of 
that  proposition? 

Dr.  Strayer.    I  think  that  is  open  to  question. 
Senator  Bingham.     What  would  be  your  idea? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  think  the  system  that  has  ordinarily  prevaild 
or  grants  that  have  been  made  outright  is  sound. 

Senator  Copeland.  Have  we  traind  any  other  professional 
group? 

Dr.  Strayer.  Yes;  we  train  those  inen  wlio  are  to  lead  our 
Army  and  those  men  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  our  Navy;  and 
it  might  well  be  suggested  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  as  important  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  nation- — their  service  is  as  essential  as  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Mr.  Black.  Are  our  teachers  as  well  traind  as  teachers  under 
the  other  systems? 

Dr.  Strayer.  Our  teachers  are  less  well  traind  as  a  whole 
than  are  the  teachers  of  any  of  the  countries  with  which  we  com- 
monly compare  ourselves. 

Mr.  Black.     For  instance  — 

Dr.  Strayer.  For  instance,  we  still  have  approximate^  SO  per 
cent  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  of  the  United  States  with- 
out what  my  profession  calls  the  minimum  standard  training. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  know  there  is  a  great  prejudice  in 
the  country,  and  in  every  state,  I  think,  against  the  increase  of 
departments.  You  are  aware.  Professor,  that  in  our  State  we  have 
now  a  commission  seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  departments 
in  the  State  government.     What  reason  have  we  to  give  the  peo- 
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pie  of  this  country  for  increasing  the  number  of  cabinet  officers, 
rather  than  the  consolidation  of  departments? 

Dr.  Strayer.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  consolidation 
which  is  to  be  brought  about  is  consolidation  of  departments  in 
order  that  there  may  be  more  efficient  administration. 

In  the  Federal  Government  the  departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  education  and  could  not  have  in  the  States.  They  are,  as  I 
have  suggested,  welfare  departments.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
organization  for  administration  purposes,  the  issue  would  be  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Black.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  this  bill  is  passt  the 
agitation  for  Federal  Aid  will  continue  from  the  same  sources  as 
support  this  bill? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  see  no  reason  why  those  who  are  convinced 
of  the  legitimacy  of  Federal  support  should  not  continue  to  l)e- 
lieve  in  it. 

Mr.  Black.  And,  to  your  mind,  this  is  the  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

Dr.  Strayer.  To  my  mind,  this  has  no  relationship  to  that 
problem. 

Senator  Cope^and.  Professor,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
powers  and  duties  imposed  upon  the  Bureau  of  Education? 

Dr.  Strayer.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  Does  this  bill,  the  Curtis  bill  give  any 
new  powers  to  the  proposed  secretary  which  are  not  now  held  by 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education? 

Dr.  Strayer.  It  specifically  instructs  the  secretary  of  educa- 
tion to  conduct  researches  and  investigations  and  specifies  a  num- 
ber of  fields  in  which  inquiries  shall  be  undertaken.  It  provides, 
as  well,  that  the  results  of  such  inquiries  and  investigations  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  educational  officers  in  the  several  States, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  States.  In  that  it  goes  much  farther 
than  does  the  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Senator  Copeland.  Professor,  is  not  the  power  in  tlie  law 
now?  Is  it  not  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  that  the  present 
Federal  bureau  fails  to  do  the  things  that  should  be  done? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  believe  that  under  tlic  law  the  bureau,  if  suf- 
ficiently supported  could  do  most  of  the  things  there  specified. 

Senator  Copeland.     If  they  had  the  money. 

Dr.  Strayer.     If  they  had  the  money. 

Senator  Copeland.     Then  this  bill  does  not  enlarge  the  pow- 
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ers  of  the  head  of  the  educational  department  whatever  that  head 
may   be   called? 

Dr.  Strayer.  It  does  in  this  respect,  that  thru  the  consolida- 
tion in  the  department  of  the  bureau  and  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  it  brings  about  a  most  desirable  coordina- 
tion of  those  activities  thru  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  con- 
ference on  education. 

It  provides  a  significant  method  of  bringing  about  coordina- 
tion among  the  several  executive  departments  which  have  to  deal 
with  education  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Copeland.  Professor,  is  there  any  reason  why  there 
could  not  be  created  at  any  time  a  Federal  conference  on  educa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Strayer.     Such  a  conference  could  be  created  by  law. 

Senator  Copeland.  Could  not  the  Presideent  himslf  at  any 
time,  since  all  these  activities  are  under  his  direction,  bring  into 
existence  a  group  to  do  exactly  what  is  asked  here? 

Dr.  Strayer.  I  believe  that  by  Executive  order  that  may  be 
done. 

Senator  Copeland.  Now,  Professor,  frankly,  what  I  draw 
from  your  answers  is  this:  That  if  this  present  bureau  were  given 
the  cordial  support  of  the  President  and  the  appropriations  which 
i'  should  have  from  Congress,  it  might  do  all  the  things  which 
you  contemplate. 

Dr.  Straj^er.  There  are  reasons  why  I  believe  that  is  not  pos- 
sible. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  probable  that 
a  bureau  chief  can  be  assignd  the  salary  which  should  be  paid  to 
the  one  who  represents  education  in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  bureau  position  is  a  position  worthy 
of  our  profession  or  of  the  importance  of  education  to  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bureau  could  possibly  bring  about 
that  relationship  and  coordination  of  activities  and  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  on  its  activities. 

Ques.:  What  salary  does  the  Commissioner  of  Education  re- 
ceive? 

Dr.  S.:     Is  it  five  or  six  thousand?     (Answer  $6,500.) 

Ques.:  Of  course  it  is  agreed  that  members  of  Congress  are 
now  worth  $10,000  so  I  think  I  would  be  in  favor  of  raising  the 
salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  had  attracted  to  this  office  men  of  higher  caliber. 
Was  not  one  of  its  incumbents  Chancellor  Brown;  was  he  not  one 
of  the   Commissioners  of  Education? 
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Dr.  S. :  I  hoped  you  would  say  that.  And  he  left  the  office 
to  become  Chancellor  of  New  York  University. 

Ques.:    Was  that  a  promotion? 

Dr.  S.:    It  was. 

Mr.  Robsion.  Speaking  of  the  creation  of  bureaus  and 
bureau  chiefs  for  governmental  service,  and  especially  with  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  it  is  your  contention 
that  whatever  might  be  the  outstanding  capability  of  the  bureau 
chief  of  education  he  would  be  considerd  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Budget  along  the  line  of  any  other  bureau  chief;  and  you 
want  a  secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet  as  an  adviser  to  the 
President  so  that  the  work  under  him  would  have  a  greater  worth 
with  Congress  and  with  the  Nation  and  also  so  that  this  might 
give  not  only  leadership  but  stimulation  to  the  cause  of  education 
thruout  the  country. 

Dr.  Strayer.  You  are  correct.  The  most  important  function 
of  government  is  education.  There  is  no  question  that  comes  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whether 
it  be  foren  relations  or  domestic  policy,  that  does  not  affect  educa- 
tion, and  to  which  education,  in  turn,  does  not  have  a  contribution 
to  make. 

Mr.  Robsion.  Allow  me  to  submit  this  observation:  Take 
our  road  proposition.  A  few  years  ago  we  conceivd  the  idea  of 
Federal  aid  for  roads — I  mean  of  giving  it  leadership  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Thru  that  stimulation  and  leader- 
ship and  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  we  now  have  a  great 
national  system  of  highways  under  construction  and  every  com- 
munity has  been  toucht  by  that  influence  and  that  stimulation  and 
the  Government  has  only  contributed  a  very  small  part  to  that 
great  system;  yet  we  are  building  a  great  system.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  use  the  same  efforts  in  education  that  we  do  in  road 
building  and   agriculture. 

Dr.  Strayer.  There  is  one  striking  fact  that  is  unknown,  of 
course,  to  all  of  you;  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  actually  looking 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  that  stimulation  for  that  leader- 
ship. We  are  actually  today  more  interested,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  our  votes — we  vote  on  igsucs  which  are  national  more 
than  we  do  on  those  which  are  local— iust  a  part  of  the  same 
general  situation. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  know  there  are  those  who  object  to 
Federal  aid  for  roads. 

Mr.   Robsion.     They   do;  bul    rrr.-ntiv   ue   have  had   hearings 
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and  even  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  practicably 
fevery  organization  of  the  Nation  is  now  behind  the  system  and 
supporting  it  and  urging  it  as  a  great  national  policy. 

Senator  Copeland.  And  yet  you  know  there  are  many  very 
eminent  constitutional  lawyers  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  very  serious  question  about  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  money  in  that  particular  way. 

Mr.   Robsion.     I  am  not  making  any  point  as  to  the  money. 

Senator  Copeland.     But  as  to  the  relationship. 

Mr.  Robsion.  As  to  the  leadership  and  the  stimulation  that 
that  has  given  to  the  cause  of  good  roads  in  the  nation.  For  in- 
stance, in  some  of  the  States  the  authorities  were  using  poor 
materials  and  poor  methods;  but  with  the  Federal  aid  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  same  information 
is   given   to  all  the  communities  of  all  the  States. 

Senator  Copeland.  Now  the  question  in  my  mind  is— and 
I  think  that  is  what  Professor  Strayer  is  attempting  to  show  us — 
which  is  the  better  way — not  necessarily  which  is  the  more 
economical  way  but  which  is  the  practical  way  of  accomplishing 
what  these  good  friends  of  ours  have  in  mind. 

Br.  Robsion.  The  trouble  is  that  when  you  confine  it  to 
States  you  have  the  same  situation  we  had  formerly  in  roads  and 
other  activities;  there  was  a  duplication  of  effort.  Where  there  is 
uniformity  of  effort  there  is  uniformity  of  system. 

II.     DR.  A.  B.  HILL, 

State   Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction, 

Little   Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  come  here  with  a  more 
or  less  prepared  statement  to  make,  but  I  have  heard  what  I  had 
to  say  said  so  much  better  by  other  people  that  I  have  practically 
changed  what  I  really  meant  to  533-.  I  want  to  say  at  the  begin- 
ning that  in  my  judgment  the  problem  before  the  Congress  of  this 
country  is  one  of  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  the  childhood  of 
this  country. 

AVe  let  our  selfishness  ,our  desire  to  make  money,  our  reli- 
gious prejudices,  and  our  other  interests  cover  up  the  real  interest 
of  the  childhood  of  the  country. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  we  have  a  very  few  foreign-born 
people;  thej-  are  practicallj^  all  of  the  original  stock.  We  have  in 
that  State  many  illiterates,  and  they  are  not  negroes  either. 

Now,  I  want  to  do  something  for  the  children  of  my  State  be- 
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cause  they  are  the  children  of  this  Nation;  and  I  believe  that  if 
you  gentlemen  will  forget  some  of  the  prejudices  that  have  been 
voiced  around  here  in  these  questions  that  have  been  asked  and 
get  down  and  think  of  childhood  and  place  education  where  it 
ought  to  be,  dignify  it  by  putting  it  in  the  Cabinet  along  with 
other  interests — 'because  education  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  in- 
terests— you  can  not  do  anything  of  any  real  worth  without  educa- 
tion— you  need  to  put  education  where  it  belongs.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  support  of  the  bureau,  or  of  support  of  the  depart- 
ment; it  is  a  question  of  giving  in  this  country  the  dignity  that  it 
should  have,  placing  it  in  the  importance  in  which  it  should  be 
placed  and  gAnng  the  children  of  this  country  the  recognition  they 
should  have. 

When  the  Cabinet  officer  who  is  the  secretary  of  education 
comes  into  my  State,  the  people  say:  'There  is  a  great  man." 
When  the  Commisioner  of  education  comes  down  there  they  don't 
even  know  that  he  is  around.  It  is  the  same  with  you  men  in 
Congress.  If  a  Cabinet  member  speaks  you  listen;  if  the  head  of 
a  bureau  speaks  you  do  not. 

III.     DR.    C.    R.    MANN, 
Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  committee, 
gentlemen.  May  I  say  first  that  I  am  appearing  as  an  individual 
citizen?  The  American  Council  on  Education  is  a  federation  of 
17  nationar  organizations  dealing  with  education,  and  the  National 
Education  Asociation  is  a  member  and  the  department  of  super- 
intendence is  a  member,  the  Catholic  Education  Association  is  a 
member  and  there  are  14  others.  It  possibly  has  the  widest  rep- 
resentation in  education  of  any  organization  in  this  country.  It 
has  17  national  associations  which  are  its  members. 

I  would  like  to  state  in  the  first  place  that  we  get  into  trouble 
in  this  argument  about  the  Federal  department  if  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  legislation  and  State  rights, 
and  in  terms  of  legal  parlance.  We  can  get  clarity  and  unanimity 
of  opinion  if  we  consider  it  as  a  proposition  of  education,  because 
every  one  knows— the  charitable  organizations  have  all  learnd— 
that  it  is  not  a  process  of  helping  a  young  man  to  stand  up  on  his 
own  feet  and  develop  his  self-confidence  to  take  care  of  himself,  if 
you  give  him  money.  Every  influence  must  be  used  to  incite  that 
men  to  be  self-active  and  self-dependent  and  self-reliant,  and  if  he 
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is   not,   the   education   that   he  has   had  has   weakend  him   rather 
than  strengthend  him. 

Therefore,  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  Federal  aid  as  a 
process  of  building  up  the  educational  system,  because  it  has 
seemd  that  it  is  a  means  of  weakening  the  self-reliance  and  the 
self-governing  powers  of  our  States  and  our  communities.  I 
would  rather  oppose  State  aid  on  that  ground — on  the  ground 
of  educational  psychology — than  I  would  on  the  ground  of  legal 
statements  and  the  Constitution,  altho  I  believe  they  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion,  or  any  form  of  mere  statements  of  principles. 
It  is  a  fact  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  man  self-respect- 
ing, self-governing,  and  self  controld,  you  have  to  throw  the 
responsibility  on  him  for  doing  it,  and  I  may  say  that  I  regard 
with  great  respect  and  great  admiration  what  Mississippi  has  done 
with  its  elementary  schools,  of  its  own  initiative,  upon  its  own 
responsibility,  and  with  its  own  resources. 

I  would  like  to  remark  with  regard  to  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  because  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  men  are  afraid  of  the  things  that  they  do 
not    understand.      Lack    of    understanding    is    one    of    the    potent 
sources  of  fear.     You  have  all  heard  of  the  savages  that  that  were 
struck  with  terror  when  they  saw  an  eclipse,  and  that  well  serves 
as  a  sample  of  the  fact  that  fear  arises  largely  from  failure  to 
understand  the  thing  that  is  happening.     I  believe  that  much  of 
the  fear  that  this  bill  is  going  to  cause  some  trouble,  some  catas- 
trophe to  the  country,  is  based  upon  that  fact,  namely,  that  the 
people   who   have   those   fears   do   not  understand   what  it  really 
means  and  how  it  really  operates.     It  has  been  very  dificult  to  get 
people  close  in  touch  with  education  to  understand,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  those  who  are  not  close  in  touch  with  educa- 
tion   also    do    not    understand;    but    I    must    say    in    listening    to 
the  arguments  yesterday  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  any  man,  a 
secretary    of    education,    head    of    the    department    of    education, 
could  accomplish  all  of  the  things  that  were  hypothecated  of  that 
department,  all  of  the  things  that  is  was  said  that  the  department 
was  going  to  do  to  the  country,   he  would  be   "some  secretary;" 
he  would  be  a  very  unusual,  extraordinary  individual,  having  the 
powers  of  all  the  heroes  of  history  rolled  into  one  man.     It  simply 
cannot  be  done. 

In  my  previous  appearances  before  this  committee  I  opposed 
the  bill,  and  in  the  last  hearing,  last  spring,  my  opposition  took 
the  form  of  suggesting  certain  particular  amendments  to  the  bill 
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that  was  then  under  consideration.  Those  amendments  have  all 
been  made  in  this  bill.  There  was  only  one  that  I  suggested  which 
has  not  been  incorporated  in  the  present  bill.  Therefore  I  am  ap- 
pearing today  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  in  favor  of  the  bill  because 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  next  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  America,  under  educational  conditions  as 
they  exist  here  today,  and  in  a  way  that  is  in  thoro  harmony 
with  our  constitutional  principles  and  with  the  psychological  prin- 
ciple I  raise,  of  men  who  can  be  self-sufficent  and  govern  them- 
selves. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  that  I  see,  in  listening  to  those 
arguments,  the  fundamental  point  on  which  people  seem  not  to 
understand  the  bill  and  the  way  it  wi'l  work,  is  connected  with  the 
failure  to  realize  the  actual  situation  in  education^  today,  because 
we  have  developt  in  the  last  15  years,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
a  science  of  education.  We  are  developing  it.  This  science  of 
education  studies  facts.  It  is  operating  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  all  other  sciences,  and,  as  in  the  other  sciences,  it  is  the 
facts  that  control  the  situation,  and  it  isquite  impossible  for  indivi- 
duals to  control  the  situation  in  opposition  to  the  facts.  In  any 
activity,  when  you  have  reacht  the  scientific  development  to  the 
point  where  the  facts  control,  you  have  by  that  process  liberated 
men  and  not  bound  them. 

The  natural  sciences,  like  the  science  of  engineering,  have  not 
enslaved  men  by  their  discoveries  and  their  control  of  facts;  they 
have  liberated  men,  we  now  fly  and  communicate  with  one 
another  in  ways  that  were  unheard  of  before  the  control  of  facts 
was  introduced. 

That  same  principle,  the  control  of  the  activity  by  facts,  is 
now  spreading  into  business,  and  in  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  control  of  large  groups  of  corporations  by  a 
fact-finding  bureau  was  approved  as  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
welfare  and  in  harmony  with  our  Constitution,  and  not  in  con- 
travention of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Education  is  following  business,  and  as  soon  as  education  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  what  it  can  do  with  facts  and  how  facts 
operate  as  a  control  in  education,  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
will  make  the  same  decision  in  regard  to  the  control  of  education 

by   facts. 

The  particular  situation  in  wliich  we  find  ourselves  is  this: 
During  the  past  10  years  the  increase  in  secondary  school  atten- 
dance has  been  fourteen  times  as  rapid  as  the  increase  in  popula- 
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tion.  Therefore  the  schools  are  simply  crowded  to  the  limit,  and 
the  educators  have  to  deal  with  a  large  increase  of  pupils  by  the 
older  method  and  without  corresponding  increase  in  funds. 

In  the  second  place,  the  public  demand  of  education  has 
changed,  particularly  since  the  war.  In  the  last  century  and  the 
first  10  or  15  years  of  this  century,  the  public  demanded  of  the 
schools  that  they  take  the  children  and  teach  them  by  the  stand- 
ard, or  the  usual,  curriculum  in  the  schools.  The  system  was 
that  the  schools  had  set  up  the  standard  curriculum  which  all 
children  went  thru,  and  the  public  did  not  question  the  validity 
of  the  school  procedure  when  it  made  a  great  many  of  those 
children  repeat  the  work.  As  the  expression  goes,  we  weeded 
out  a  great  many  because  they  were  incompetent;  that  is,  because 
they  did  not  meet  the  traditional  and  academic  standards  of  the 
schools. 

That  action  of  the  schools  was  accepted  by  the  public  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  one  seemd  to  criticize  it.  But  during  the 
war  a  great  change  same  over  our  people  because,  I  think,  every- 
one was  trying  to  find  out  what  he  could  do  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. It  was  brought  home  to  us  as  a  nation  that  everyone  can 
do  something  useful  for  the  public  service  if  he  can  only  be  given 
a  chance.  I  mean,  the  public  today  is  demanding  that  the  schools 
shall  find  out  what  every  child  is  good  for;  shall  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  child  will  discover  for  himself  what  he  can 
do  and  what  line  of  development  is  most  appropriate  for  him;  and 
then  the  schools  suppl}--  the  conditions  whereby  that  indi^'idual  can 
realize  his  individual  capacities  and  develop  them  in  the  public 
service. 

Now.  that  is  a  vastly  more  difficult  and  intricate  and  exact- 
ing requirement  of  the  schools  than  merely  to  have  a  fixt  curricu- 
lum and  let  the  child  go  in  and  see  whether  he  measures  up  to  it 
or  not.  The  only  way  in  which  the  schools  are  going  to  be  able 
to  answer  that  and  to  realize  that  demand  satisfactorily,  is  thru 
scientific  studies  which  are  now  going  on.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  large  load  on  the  school  in  numbers,  there  has  been  placed 
this  changed  public  demand  in  what  the  schools  shall  do,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  thru  this  scientific  study 
of  the  facts  which  is  calld  for,  and  for  which  we  want  the  depart- 
ment  created   in   this   bill. 

It  has  been  askt  here  a  great  many  times  why  we  need  a 
department  for  that  purpose  rather  than  the  present  bureau.  May 
I.  in  passing,  say  that  I  concur  with  all  who  have  gone  before  me 
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in  commending  what  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  done.  Partic- 
ularly in  the  last  few  years  the  development  has  been  very  signi- 
ficant, and  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education  is  doing  a  very 
constructive  piece  of  work.  He  is  doing  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
any  man  to  do  with  the  limitations — financial  limitations. 

Question:  What  are  the  changes  in  the  bill  which  have  made 
you  believe  it  is   a  good  proposition? 

Dr.  Mann:  First  of  all,  the  dropping  of  the  federal  aid  mat- 
ter. I  was  absolutely  against  that.  And  I  may  say  in  passing,  in 
regard  to  the  federal  aid  matter,  that  it  will  never  come  up  again. 
That  is,  I  believe  that  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  over 
this  question  in  the  last  few  years  have  thoroly  convinced  both 
Congress  and  the  people  that  that  proposition  is  unsound. 

Other  things  were  the  inclusion  of  the  Federal  Vocational 
Board  in  in  the  organization,  and  the  creation  of  the  conference  on 
education  within  the  departmet. 

Question:  Do  you  believe  in  the  proposition  for  investigation 
by  the  secretary  on  his  own  initiative,  or  the  initatve  of  Congress? 

Dr.  Mann:  Yes;  but  none  of  those  propositions  carry  with 
them  the  coercion,  and  the  way  the  thing  is  developing  at  the 
present  time  shows  that  as  soon  as  education  becomes  a  science, 
coercion  disappears  ....  There  is  one  of  the  points  of  mis- 
understanding; because  the  minute  education  becomes  scientific, 
those  reluctances  and  those  questions  of  authority  disappear,  and 
the  more  scientific  the  thing  becomes  the  less  those  questions  of 
authority  arise. 

Now  if  I  may  answer  why  a  department  is  necessary  instead 
of  a  bureau,  I  will  give  only  one  main  reason.  At  the  present 
time  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  an  appropriation  of  $220,000 
to  operate  the  Bureau  and  carry  on  its  statistical  and  other  work. 
That  budget  is  about  the  same  as  the  budget  of  my  organization. 
We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  research,  as  much  as  we  can  for  that 
sum,  and  this  is  a  privately  controld  and  privately  organized  or- 
ganization that  I  am  working  with.  It  has  been  askt  several 
times,  why  do  not  the  profesional  educators  outside  the  Federal 
Government  come  and  ask  Congress  for  appropriation  for  spe- 
cific purposes?  Has  the  Bureau  of  Education  ivcr  Iried  lo  act 
larger  appropriations? 

Speaking  as  a  civilian  educator,  my  answer  to  the  first  is  that 
we  feel  that  we  will  start  suspicions  as  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  that  he  is  working  thru  us  to  get  money  that  he 
does  not  get  thru  the  regular  channels,  if  we  come  to  you  and  ask 
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for  appropriations  for  the  Bureau.  The  Commissioner  is  entirely 
precluded  from  any  opportunity  of  presenting  any  claims  or  any 
requests  or  any  suggestions  for  appropriations  thru  the  Congress. 
It  works  in  this  way.  The  President  assigns  to  the  Department  of 
Interior  a  certain  limit  of  budget.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  to  distribute  that  over  all  the  units  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  if  he  adds  anything  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  he  will 
have  to  take  it  away  from  something  else.  There  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct statement  in  the  Federal  Government  at  the  present  time, 
that  any  bureau  chief  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
the  budget  and  the  way  it  is  set  up  at  the  present  time  should,  in 
the  language  of  the  Director  of  theBudget  in  one  of  his  recent 
speeches,  "enlist  under  a  different  banner".  I  doubt  if  any  of 
you  gentlemen  could  get  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
statement  of  what  he  would  like  to  do,  unless  you  go  thru  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Department  of 
Interior;  and  that  is  perfectly  proper. 

Now,  so  long  as  you  have  the  chain  of  connections  between 
Congress  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  ever  get  any  significant  requests,  requests  for  significant 
investigations  involving  the  money  that  is  necesary  to  carry  them 
on.  Therefore  the  Commisioner  is  so  far  removd  in  governmental 
organization  that  he  cannot  get  the  request  before  you,  and  we 
are  reticent  to  do  it  because  it  would  at  once  come  back,  and  they 
would  say,  "The  Commissioner  is  not  doing  this  himself  but  he 
has  got  his  friends  to  do  it  for  him".  Therefore  there  is  not  the 
machinery  for  getting  these  facts  before  you.  There  are  two 
cures  for  that  situation:  Either  you  can  alter  that  machinery,  or 
you  can  create  the  department  which  will  handle  this  independ- 
ently, and  the  question  then  comes  up  for  independent  considera- 
tion. 

Question:  How  much  money  do  you  think  in  all  it  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate  to  carry  on  the  work 
you  are  advocating? 

Dr.  Mann:     I  think  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 

Question:  Could  not  that  be  adequately  and  properly  spent 
under  the  present  Bureau  of  Education? 

Dr.  Mann:  Even  if  it  could  get  it  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be   nearly  as   effective. 

xA.nother  thing.  We  were  on  the  point  of  the  necessity  for  a 
large  number  of  students  being  observed  if  you  are  going  to  get 
valid  facts.     The  rural  school  teacher  cannot  get  those  facts  for 
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herself.  She  has  only  8  or  10,  or  20  pupils.  She  is  the  most 
handicapt  person  in  getting  the  benefit  of  this  scientific  study,  be- 
cause she  is  also  not  in  line  or  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  and 
cannot  get  the  information  under  present  conditions. 

Now  if  the  rural  school  teacher  could  have  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal in  a  proper  form  the  results  of  the  investigations  on  reading, 
on  writing,  on  arithmetic,  and  on  other  things  that  are  now  avail- 
able, it  would  enormously  help  her  to  do  a  better  job.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  noway  in  which  we  could  help  the  rural  schools  more 
than  to  bring  to  them  the  results  already  secured  by  the  scientific 
study  of  education.  This  is  the  direct  benefit  that  the  rural 
schools  would  get  from  this  work.  .  .  .  Education  is  coming 
rapidly  under  the  control  of  facts,  just  as  engineering  is,  and  busi- 
ness is.  That  is  taking  place.  It  is  going  to  be  done  whether  you 
make  a  Department  of  Education  or  not.  It  is  now  being  done  by 
the  support  of  foundations,  universities  and  private  organizations, 
but  they  can  never  do  it  nearly  as  thoroly  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  being  done  now  piecemeal  entirely. 

The  confusion  and  lack  of  coordination  in  education  at  the 
present  time  is  perfectly  appalling.  I  spent  all  last  evening  with  a 
small  group  of  men  who  are  here  in  town  at  this  convention  dis- 
cussing what  can  be  done  to  minimize  and  reduce  the  appalling 
waste  that  is  now  taking  place  in  education  because  of  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  inforamtion,  and  we  were  really  stumpt  to  answer 
the  question  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  Federal  Government 
taking  charge  of  it. 

Question:  Cannot  your  associations,  meeting  as  you  do,  do 
this  coordinating  as  well  as  Department  of  Education? 

Dr.  Mann:  Our  groups  have  no  coordinating  machinery. 
We  could  do  it,  but  it  would  require  25  years  to  what  could  be 
done  in  4  or  5  years  by  a  suitable  organization  and  coordination  in 
education.  .  .  . 

Question:    Cannot  such  organizations  as  yours  do  this? 

Dr.  Mann:    We  are  bringing  coordination;   but  we  have   not 

the  funds  nor  the  prestige  to  do  that  on  a  large  scale 

There  are  330  school  systems  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  a 
cooperative  experiment  on  the  revision  of  the  curriculum.  .  .  . 
But  every  one  is  working  on  his  own  initiative.  They  nccil  in- 
formation as  to  what  other  school  systems  arc  doing  and  tlic  re- 
sults they  are  getting.  If  all  the  results  of  these  330  investigations 
and  discussions  could  be  gatherd  together  in  a  report  wbich 
digests   all   their   results   and   brings   to   everyone   the   information 
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from  all  the  others  it  would  be  an  enormous  stimulation  to  them 
all  to  go  right  on  with  that  work. 

Question:  You  would  not  of  course  have  a  department  of 
education  that  would  force  opinions? 

Dr.  Mann:  Oh  Heavens,  no!  The  onl}'  things  that  may  force 
opinion  or  may  inold  opinion  are  facts.  Facts  control.  Liberty 
is  harmony  with  law,  and  the  truth  will  make  you  free. 

IV.     HAROLD   W.   FOGHT, 
President   Northern   Normal   Industrial   School, 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

I  just  returnd  from  Japan  a  short  time  ago  where  I  was 
honord  by  being  permitted  to  lead  or  direct  a  survey  of  the  rural 
and  agricultural  schools  of  the  Empire;  and  I  say  here  to  you 
gentlemen  the  rural  schools  of  Japan,  an  old  nation  which  has 
had  what  we  would  call  a  westernized  educational  system  for  onlj' 
53  years,  has  a  better  and  more  complete  system  of  rural  schools 
than  we  have;  and  so  it  is  with  certain  others;  and  why  is  it? 

Why  has  Japan  in  only  53  years  of  effort  surpast  this  country 
in  rural  school  education? 

I  would  say  very  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  in  Japan 
education  has  been  honord  on  equal  terms  with  commerce  and 
with  a  great  many  other  interests  of  that  kind.  That  is  to  say,  in 
Japan  they  have  a  ministry  of  education  and  a  minister  of  educa- 
tion who  sits  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet. 

V.     DR.  JOHN  A.  H.  KEITH, 

President,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,   Pa. 

To  carry  out  this  particular  item  of  research  in  the  48  States 
of  the  Union  in  a  12  months'  period  would  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000.  Would  it  be  worth  it?  I  think  that 
the  mere  doing  of  that  thing  would  cause  the  State  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  and  the  count}'  superintendents  under  them 
to  study  their  problems  in  a  way  they  never  have  studied  them 
before,  except  in  four  or  five  States  of  this  Union.  In  these  four 
or  five  States  they  have  made  their  own  studies  and  have  all  that 
information,  but  they  have  never  told  anybody  what  they  knew; 
they  have  never  pointed  the  way  for  anybody  else  to  find  out. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  for  others  to  know  the  results  of  their 
work,  but  why  should  Connecticut,  that  has  all  this  information 
about  its  teachers  right  at  hand,  circularize  the  rest  of  the 
country?     There  isn't  any  reason  or  necessity  for  it. 

We  feel  that  on  the  basis  of  consolidation  as  proposed  and  the 
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extension  of  this  research  service  without  touching  the  question 
of  control  at  all,  that  such  a  unification  deserves  departmental  re- 
cognition in  this  American  Government  of  ours,  not  on  the  basis 
of  a  department  that  exercises  sovereign  power  and  control,  but 
on  the  basis  of  a  department  that  serves  the  commonwealth  and 
the  common  aspirations  of  this  country;  and  in  it  we  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  re'igious  liberty;  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
State  and  local  control  and  autonomy  in  education  at  all — oh, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  nature  in  it.  Those  who  fear  and  thru 
their  fears  get  out  of  this  bill  any  notion  of  a  centralization  of 
authority  over  education  in  the  States  at  Washington  are  letting 
their   imaginations  or   fears   run   away   with    them. 


VI.     DR.  W.  L.  DARBY, 

Washington  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 

Christ  in  America. 

Doctor  Darby.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  present  this  morning  not  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  W^ashington  Federation  of  Churches,  but  as  the  Washington 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  which  is  the  national  organization. 

In  just  a  few  moments  I  shall  present  to  you  matters  to 
which  we  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

There  are  five  cogent  reasons  why  the  present  bill  to  create 
a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  should  be  passt. 

1.  The  purposes  to  be  gaind  by  this  bill  are  in  harmonv 
with  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  until  now.  There  has  been  a  steady  development 
thru  many  varied  phases  from  that  time  to  the  present.  No 
radical  departure  is  now  proposed,  but  instead  an  arrangement 
which  will  only  carry  still  further  toward  its  proper  goal  the  edu- 
cational ideal  of  all  these  generations  past. 

2.  The  importance  of  its  field  of  operation  fully  supports 
this  proposal.  If  we  have  for  the  promotion  of  our  general  wel- 
fare departments  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor,  should  not 
a  similar  department  of  education  take  its  place  besides  them. 
No  one  can  reasonably  object  to  the  creation  or  the  continuance 
of  these  three  activities  named.  Tlie  matter  of  education  is  in- 
volvd,   however,   in   all   of   them,   so   that   the   four   phases   of   our 
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national  life  are  intimately  and  continuously  related.  While  we 
have  been  glad  to  possess  a  bureau  and  are  grateful  for  its  achieve- 
ments, the  field  is  so  broad  and  the  need  so  great  that  the  only 
adequate  ansvi^er  to  existing  demands  is  to  be  found  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  department  which  will  take  its  place  besides  the 
great  groups  already  at  work  for  national  welfare. 

3.  Both  efficiency  and  economy  will  be  affected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  The  former,  because  there  will  be  brought  to- 
gether agencies  now  scatterd  under  a  common  head  so  that  an 
adequate  and  well-rounded  program  will  then  be  possible,  as  this 
has  never  been  before.  The  latter,  because  from  this  center,  with 
the  wise  leadership  then  possible,  advice  and  assistance  can  be 
given  which  will  save  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment.  Much  waste  will  be 
eliminated  thru  the  wider  distribution  of  knowledge. 

4.  Our  country  needs  an  agency  in  education  whose  business 
it  is  to  learn,  record  correlate,  and  interpret  information  gaind 
by  a  nation  wide  study.  This  bill  proposes  such  a  fact-finding  ob- 
jective. It  will  also  put  at  the  disposal  of  other  departments  for 
their  use  such  knowledge  as  may  be  gaind.  Its  researches  and 
investigations  made  possible  by  the  appropriation  will  aid 
enormously  the  school  systems  of  our  cities  and  States  thruout  the 
entire  Union. 

5.  This  bill  does  not  interfere  with  private  or  parochial 
schools;  nor  does  it  centralize  education  in  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Just  the  contrary  is  true,  as  should  be  the 
case.  A  study  of  the  bill  will  quickly  show  that  the  organizations 
supporting  it  are  not  only  numerous,  but  comprise  very  many  of 
the  foremost  groups  in  our  national  life.  A  mere  persual  of  their 
names  will  indicate  the  fact  that  few  bills  have  ever  had  such  sup- 
port as  is  given  this  one.  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  is  glad  to  be  one  of  that  number  and  join 
with  the  others  named  in  the  request  that  thru  the  proper  com- 
mittees the  education  bill  shall  be  presst  for  passage.  Your  assis- 
tance in  securing  that  most  desirable  end  will  have  our  deep  ap- 
precation. 

VII.     DR.  PAYSON  SMITH, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 

While  I  am  commissioner  of  education  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  on  this 
occasion   I  am  speaking  only  for  myself,  and   not  undertaking  in 
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any  way  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  State,  which  I  think  on 
the  whole  is  very  probably  adverse  to  this  bill.  Personally  how- 
ever, I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  shall  mention  the  primary  rea- 
son for  my  interest  in  it. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  Federal  department  of  education  pre- 
sents the  best  way  for  carrying  in  to  education  that  very  import- 
ant thing  which  is  so  much  needed,  and  that  is  the  work  in  re- 
search. At  the  present  time  the  only  agencies  that  are  engaged  in 
this  work  of  research  are  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  various 
private  foundations.  I  am  not  disposed  at  all  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  the  work  of  these  foundations,  their  liberality,  and 
the  effective  results  that  have  come  from  their  inquiries.  So  far 
as  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  concernd,  I  can  testify  from  many 
years  of  experience  with  it  that  it  has  been  an  exceedingly  effici- 
ent agency  for  the  development  of  education  thruout  the  country. 
In  those  sections  where  I  have  workt,  altogether  in  New  Eng- 
land, I  can  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  exercised  any  influence  that  was  not  entirely  proper,  and 
no  influence  whatever  that  could  be  regarded  as  an  influence  of 
control. 

The  fear  is  expresst  that  a  Federal  department  of  education 
will  tend  to  federalize  education,  to  standardize  education,  and  to 
bring  education  into  conformity.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  it  must  be  recognized  that  standardiza- 
tion in  education  is  as  necessary  as  standardization  in  any  other 
field.  The  only  question  is  as  to  how  that  standardization  shall 
come.  I  believe  that  every  wise  administrator  of  education  wouM 
say  that  the  standardization  ought  not  to  come  by  order  of  official 
authority  or  edict  from  a  Federal  department  of  education  of  from 
a  State  department  of  education.  That  standardization  only  is 
wise  which  comes  as  a  result  of  careful  study  and  discussion  of 
the  facts  after  they  have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  fields, 
based  upon  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  matter.  Then  you 
have  a  standardization  wliich  is  wise,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  kind 
of  standardization  that  we  for  the  most  part  do  have. 

There  have  been  some  unfortunate  trends  in  conformity  in 
•our  public-scjiool  system:  l)ut  I  might  say  that  llic  trend  toward 
conformity  which  has  been  strongest  has  come,  not  from  boards 
and  organizations  representing  the  public  but  fmni  boards  and 
organizations  representing  private  organization.s;  and  I  have  in 
mind  specifically,  the  very  specific  standardization  that  has  conic 
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into  the  secondary  schools  as  a  result  of  the  definite  and  arbitrary 
requirements  that  are  laid  down  by  the  endowd  collegiate  and 
university  institutions.  They  have  had  a  tendency  to  standardize 
education,  particularly  in  the  secondarj'  field. 

I  believe  that  the  public-school  system  as  a  whole  has  one  ob- 
ject of  conformity,  and  it  is  an  objective  of  conformity  which  I 
believe  the  American  people  thruout  desire  that  it  should  have, 
and  that  is  a  conformity  in  the  matter  of  training  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  country  to  loyal  American  citizenship.  If  they  are  to 
be  criticized  on  any  score,  that  would  be  the  count.  I  believe 
they  could  not  be  fairly  criticized  there. 

In  the  private  schools  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  con- 
formity. The  private  school  is  organized  for  the  most  part  on 
the  basis  of  conformity.  If  I  send  my  child  to  a  Methodist  school 
or  to  a  Unitarian  school  or  to  a  Baptist  school,  I  send  him  there 
because  I  want  him  to  be  in  an  environment  where  there  will  be 
a  conformity  to  theparticular  tenets  of  the  church  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  I  am  onlj'  pointing  out 
that  in  the  private  school  there  is  the  element  of  conformity  which 
is  not  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  public  schools,  which  have  this 
more  liberal  trend. 

With  reference  to  the  field  of  research,  I  want  to  point  out, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  that  this  particular  field  will  be  enterd 
into  effectively  by  any  State.  I  say  that  because  I  have  never 
seen  any  indication  that  any  State  is  undertaking  that  particular 
work  for  the  State.  Even  our  wealthier  States  that  have  the 
larger  State  organizations,  have  not  establisht  departments  or 
divisions  of  research  in  education.  Even  if  they  were  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  very  extravagant  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  because 
the  field  of  research  of  which  I  speak  is  a  field  of  professional 
research,  a  field  of  technical  research;  and  whatever  is  dgne 
for  one  State  is  likewise  necessary  to  have  done  for  another 
State.  We  must  grant,  of  course,  that  there  are  verj-  niarkt  dif- 
ferences among  the  States  with  reference  to  administrative 
procedure,  with  reference  to  the  ways  in  which  they  will  desire 
to  organize  their  schools,  with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  will  care  to  carry  forward  education  and  support  it.  Those 
things  are  matters  entirely  to  be  determind  by  the  several  States, 
and  I  am  very  certain  always  will  be  determind.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  technical  practices  of  the  schools,  there  is  not  one 
method  of  teaching  reading  that  is  better  for  the  children  of 
Massachusetts,  and   another  method  of  teach'ng  reading  that   is 
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better  for  the  children  in  Illinois,  and  still  another  that  is  better 
for  teaching  that  subject  in  California.  The  teaching  profession 
has  come  into  that  scientific  stage  where  studies  are  greatly  de- 
sired in  those  fields;  and  it  is  because  I  believe  that  a  Federal 
department  of  education  can  so  greatly  help  in  these  ways  that 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  department  should  be  es- 
tablisht. 

The  point  is  raisd  that  a  Federal  department  of  education 
will  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of 
education.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  group  of  men  and  women 
who  would  be  better  able  to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  States  in 
this  matter  than  those  persons  who  serve  as  State  officers  of  edu- 
cation; and  I  think  the  facts  show  that  tlie  State  officers  of  educa- 
tion of  this  country,  pledgd  by  law  and  by  their  oaths  and  moved 
I  am  sure  by  their  sentiment  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  States, 
would  not  be  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  depart- 
ment of  education  if  they  believd  there  would  be  found  in  it  inter- 
ference with  the  States. 


B.    Speakers  Opposing  the  Bill 

I.     DR.   F.  J.   GOODNOW, 
President  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  bill,  with  its  implications,  it  can  be 
considerd  as  an  isolated  bill  without  attributing  to  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  anj-  further  motives,  any  ulterior  motives;  or  it  can 
be  considerd  from  the  point  of  view  of  being  a  wedge  which  will 
be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  later  large  Government 
appropriations,  with  all  that  those  appropriations  imply  as  we 
have  usually  met  them. 

From  the  first  point  of  view,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  secretary  of  education.  The  bill  purports  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  to  give  to  the  secretary  of  education  the  powers 
which  at  present  are  possest  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  only  change  in  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  would  be  produced  by  this  bill  would  be  the  transfer 
to  the  secretary  of  education  of  the  powers  now  possest  by  the 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  also  the  control  which  is 
now  exercised  in  other  departments  of  the  Government  over 
Howard  University. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  object  to  such  a  con- 
solidation of  the  educational  functions  of  the  Government  in  one 
officer;  but  my  objection  is  directed  to  placing  at  the  head  of  this 
new  department  of  education  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  secre- 
tary of  education,  and  who  in  all  probability  will  be  considerd  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President.  Of  course,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  has  no  of- 
ficial existence,  and  that  whom  he  may  wish  to  have  he  can  have 
in  his  Cabinet;  but  as  a  matter  of  custom  every  one  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  a  well-recognized  department  has  been  regarded 
in  the  past  as  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 

Why  is  it  that  one  should  object  to  the  transfer  of  the  duties 
of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  such  additional 
duties  as  maybe  provided,  upon  a  secretary  of  education? 

As  I  see  it,  the  main  objection  is  that  such  a  reorganization 
of  the  department  of  education  will  inevitably  bring  the  whole 
;field  of  education  more  or  less  into  the  field  of  active  politics;  and 
I  say  that  without  meaning  to  deprecate  the  existence  in  a  demo- 
cratic Government  such  as  ours,  of  politics.  You  have  got  to  have 
it;  but  there  are  certain  fields  of  governmental  activitj^  in  which  it 
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is  extremely  desirable  to  have  as  little  active  practical  politics  as 
possible,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  those  activities  is  educa- 
tion. 

All  of  you  who  have  been  interested  in  the  field  of  education 
in  the  States  and  the  cities  of  this  country  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  out  politics  from  the  State  and  city  schools.  I  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore;  and  if  there  is  onething  which  the  board  has 
attempted  to  do  during  the  period  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  it,  it  has  been  to  keep  the  ordinary  considerations  of  prac- 
tical politics  out  of  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  treat  that  administration  and  all  the  questions  that  come 
up  in  connection  with  it  as  a  field  in  which  politics  should  not  in- 
trude; and  I  cannot  see  how  there  is  going  to  be  any  advantage 
derived  from  transferring  from  an  officer  who  has  been,  the  his- 
tory of  the  office  will  show,  a  reasonably  permanent  officer,  to 
ar  officer  who  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  a  political  officer — 
the  functions   connected  with  education. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced — you  see  it  coming  out  from 
the  bureaus  in  Washington — that  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  revenue  upon  education,  and 
circles  are  drawn  in  which  segments  are  cut  to  show  more  graphi- 
cally the  small  amount  of  money  which  is  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  education;  and  then  the  reproach  is  made  that  we 
are  a  partially  uncivilized  Government.  We  are  compared  with 
other  governments  to  show  the  amount  of  money  that  they  spend. 

That  argument  to  my  mind  is  not  a  fair  one  at  all,  because 
under  our  system  of  government  education  is  not  a  function,  by 
the  Constitution  of  theUnited  States,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  one  of  those  functions  which  have  been  reservd  to 
the  States;  and  anyone  who  will  draw  a  circle  in  which  the  State 
exepnditures  on  education  are  concernd  will  find  that  the  seg- 
ments comes  up  very  much  greater,  and  becomes  a  matter  of 
which  the  American  people  may  be  proud. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  education  is  such  an  important  function 
of  government  that  it  does  not  occupy  a  sufficiently  dignified 
position  unless  it  is  recognized  thru  the  existence  of  an  officer 
who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  We  are  told 
to  look  at  agriculture,  the  head  of  that  department  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  We  are  told  to  look  at  commerce;  the  head  of 
that  department  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Therefore  it  is  urged 
that  education  should  be  represented  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  Prcsi- 
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dent  because  of  the  fact  that  it  ought  to  occupy    a    position    as 
dignified  as  that  of  labor,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 

That,  again,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  argument  that  is  of  very- 
little  value.  There  are  reasons — very  distinct  reasons — why  agri- 
culture should  be  represented  as  it  is,  why  labor  should  be  rep- 
resented as  it  is,  why  commerce  should  be  represented  as  it  is. 
Probably  the  argument  in  favor  of  commerce  is  stronger  than  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  other  subjects,  because  after  all  a  large  part 
of  commerce,  a  part  of  commerce  which  with  the  growing  centra- 
lization of  our  economic  conditions  is  incerasing,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Department  of  Commerce  with  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  at  its  head  there  were  various  functions  scatterd  about 
other  departments,  in  the  control  of  other  departments,  which 
were  groupt  together  in  this  Department  of  Commerce. 

While  that  is  not  true  of  agriculture  and  while  that  is  not  true 
of  labor,  it  is  true  in  all  the  three  cases  that  agriculture,  labor,  and 
commerce  represent  very  distinct  economic  interests  in  the 
country  which  need  and  should  have  representation,  as  they  do 
have,  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  That  cannot  be 
said  of  education.  The  only  way  in  which  you  may  say  that  we 
Iwho  are  interested  in  education  represent  an  economic  class  in  the 
community  is  the  fact  that  we  get  salaries — that  is  all — and  the 
tendency  is  going  to  be,  of  course,  with  the  vast  number  of  in- 
structors and  teachers  thruout  the  country,  for  the  development  of 
a  lobby  simply  to  raise  salaries,  not  with  the  idea  of  representing 
what  is  a  vital  economic  interest  in  the  community. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  here 
to  transfer  from  a  reasonably  permanent  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is,  this  nonpolitical  field, 
as  it  should  be,  over  into  the  hands  of  an  officer  who  in  the  nature 
of  things  will  inevitablj^  be  a  political  officer,  and  must  almost  as 
inevitably    change    with    each    administration. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is  intended 
to  express  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  pushing  it.  They  have  a 
motive  back  of  this  bill;  and  if  we  can  judge  by  the  history  of  the 
immediate  past,  we  know  that  this  is  going  to  be  followd  in  the 
near  future,  if  not  in  the  immediate  future,  by  demands  for  large 
appropriations  which  shall  be  distributed  among  the  States  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  aid  the  States  in  this  most  important  field  of 
education. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  enter  into 
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this  field  of  education?  Dr.  Machen  has  given  you  a  good  many 
reasons  why  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should.  I  can  add  very 
little  to  w^hat  he  has  said;  but,  as  I  see  the  situation,  the  stand- 
ardization which  he  has  spoken  of  will  be  almost  inevitable;  and 
that,  I  think  as  he  does,  would  be  an  extremely  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  things  to  exist. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  education  for  close  on  to  50 
years,  and  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  you  might  say  that 
any  serious  question  in  education  could  be  regarded  as  settld.  I 
think  it  is  Herbert  Spencer  who  says  that  the  history  of  education 
is  the  history  of  the  adaptation  of  knowledge  to  need;  and  as 
your  needs  change  with  economic  and  social  changes  in  your 
civilization  your  system  of  education  will  be  obliged  to  change. 
So  that  there  is  nothing  permanent,  there  is  nothing  settld  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  field  of  education. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  upon  this  chaos  or  confusion, 
as  Dr.  Machen  has  referd  to  it,  if  a  secretary  of  education — an  of- 
ficer necessarily  political  in  character  is  to  exercise  over  the 
schools  of  the  States  the  same  sort  of  control  that  is  exercised 
in  other  branches  of  Government  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  exercises  control? 

The  tendency  will  be  stagnation,  standardization  ,the  termina- 
tion of  this  process  of  experimentation  as  it  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  because  then  everything  will  be  uniform.  Now, 
one  State  has  one  idea  with  regard  to  education;  other  States 
have  other  ideas;  and  we  will  find  out  thru  a  process  of  ex- 
perimentation with  these  various  ideas,  whether  or  not  we  can 
make  advances.  But  what  I  fear  will  come  from  what,  as  I  see 
it,  will  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  a  standardization, 
a  stagnation,  which  is  going  to  be  extremely  bad  for  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  period  of  experimentation  is  apt  to  cease,  and 
that  is  what  we  need  and  what  we  always  will  need,  as  I  see  it. 

I  think  it  was  in  France,  where  they  have  a  very  highly 
centralized  system  of  education,  that  the  minister  of  education 
said  with  pride  that  at  10:30  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  every 
child  in  the  State  of  France  would  be  studying  a  particular  les- 
son. That  is  what  comes  from  this  standardization — what  I  fear 
would  be  a  bad  thing. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  object  to:  A  friend  of  mine  who 
is  very  much  interested  in  education,  and  who  lias  always  been 
in  favor  of  the  bills  of  this  character  that  have  been  before  Con- 
gress heretofore,  told  me  once — I  do  not  think  lie  did  it  in  confi- 
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dence  particularly — that  the  reason  why  he  and  his  friends  wanted 
a  bill  of  this  sort  was  that  the  further  you  could  get  the  appropriat- 
ing power  from  the  people  the  more  money  you  could  get,  and  I 
think  he  was  right  in  it.  The  local  control  that  is  exercised  by 
the  educational  bodies  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time  is  a  very 
salutary  check  against  extravagance  in  education,  and  extrava- 
gance in  education  is  perfectly  possible. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  I  object  to  this  bill  with  the  neces- 
sary implications,  as  I  se  it,  of  centralization,  because  there  has 
developt  within  recent  years,  unfortunately,  as  I  thmk,  among  the 
people  of  our  country  an  intolerance  with  regard  to  political  and 
religious  and  educational  views  which  may  be  held  by  a  great 
many  people.  They  may  be  right:  they  may  be  wrong;  I  do  not 
know;  but  if  as  a  result  of  the  centralization  of  control  in  educa- 
tion which,  as  I  see  it,  is  bound  to  come  from  this  bill  ultimately, 
we  get  into  the  position  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passes  appropriations  here  which  the  States  will  have  to  meet  if 
they  are  to  get  the  money — and  that  is  a  tremendous  temptation 
to  a  State — the  tendency  will  be  for  a  greater  and  greater  control 
to  be  exercised  over  the  things  that  we  people  now  teach,  and 
that  other  people  may  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  that  may  ob- 
tain the  support  of  a  majority  in  Congress. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  those  reasons  I  consider  this  bill  a 
dangerous  bill,  it  is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  bill  that  was  up  be- 
fore Congres  a  year  ago,  because  there  the  control  that  was  to 
be  exercised  over  the  schools  of  the  States  was  undisguised.  I 
remember  that  one  provision  in  that  bill  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  State  should  receive  an  appropriation  of  Federal  money  unless 
it  provided  by  law  that  all  schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  State 
should  teach  what  were  spoken  of  as  the  common-school 
branches  in  the  English  language.  Now,  as  a  youngster  I  was 
sent  by  my  parents  to  a  school  where  all  the  subjects  were  taught 
in  German.  I  had  no  German  ancestry  at  all,  but  I  was  sent 
there  because  my  parents  felt  that  that  was  the  best  way  for  me 
to  learn  German.  Now,  a  bill  such  as  was  before  Congress  last 
year,  containing  such  a  provision,  would  make  it  really  impos- 
sible for  an  individual,  unless  he  would  be  protected  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon  case. 
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II.     THOMAS  F.  CADWALADER, 

Representing  the  American  Constitutional  League  and  the 

Sentinels  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  reading  this  bill  was  the 
apparent  futility  of  it.  You  are  creating,  at  considerable  expense, 
a  department  of  the  Federal  Government,  headed  by  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  giving  it  absolutely  no  power  whatever.  That 
seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  peculiarly  futile  thing  to    lo. 

Now."  let  us  find  the  explanation.  The  explanation  why  you 
give  it  no  powder  is  very  obvious.  You  can  give  it  no  power.  The 
Constitution  of  the  L'nited  States  forbids  you  to  do  so.  You  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  give  it  influence — to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  influence  over  public  education  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  expressly  never  intended  it  to  exercise  or  to 
have.  You  propose  to  give  it  an  influence  by  creating  a  political 
department  which  shall  be  charged  entirely  with  scientific  duties. 

Now,  with  due  respect  to  one  of  the  most  effective  witnesses 
that  I  heard  today,  Professor  Mann,  who  says  that  science  is  the 
great  need  of  education  and  I  am  not  here  to  contest  that  question 
because  I  am  not  enough  of  an  educational  expert  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  altho  in  my  mind  I  feel  a  doubt  as  to  the  substance  of  that 
statement  due  to  the  testimony  yesterday  of  such  experts  as  Pro- 
fessor Goodnow  and  Professor  Machen,  another  educator  who 
have  given  voice  to  very  different  opinions.  Yet,  if  you  grant  that 
scientific  opinion  is  the  chief  need  of  education,  why  do  you 
undertake  to  fulfill  that  need  by  putting  it  into  politics?  What 
has  science  to  do  with  politics:  how  has  science  been  benefited 
in  the  history  of  this  country  or  of  any  other  country  by  being 
tied   up   with  politics? 

You  have  a  Commissioner  of  Education  and  a  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  it  is  buried  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  has  not  the  prestige  and  it  has  not 
the  power  of  a  Federal  department.     That  is  what  they  want  to 

give  it. 

I  have  listend  very  intently  to  all  the  arguments  tliat  have 
been  made  this  morning  and  today  in  favor  of  changing  this 
bureau  into  a  department  and  it  all  l)oils  down  to  tliese  two 
things:  One  is  that  a  department  is  more  likely  to  get  money 
from  Congress;  and  the  other  is,  it  is  likely  to  liave  a  greater  pow- 
er and  influence — not  legal  power,  but  influence.  In  other  words, 
you  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  gathering  facts,  and  you  are 
going  out   into   the  public   schools   of   the   whole   country   to  get 
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those  facts  and  you  are  going  to  send  out  a  horde  of  Federal  in- 
spectors to  go  into  those  schools  and  camp  on  the  heels  of  the 
teachers  and  children  and  to  say  that  they  come  directly  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Washington  with  their 
credentials  to  investigate  how  the  school  affairs  of  Pop  Squash 
Center  are  being  carried  on,  so  that  they  maj'  bring  back  that  in- 
formation to  Washington  where  it  will  be  duly  tabulated.  Do 
you  think  that  that  will  not  have  any  influence,  any  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  the  schools?  Do  you  think  that  that  will  not  give  the 
Federal  Government  control  over  education  to  a  great  extent? 
Do  you  think  that  the  recommendations  of  the  department  of 
education,  or  the  findings  of  fact  that  it  may  make  with  regard 
to  schools  and  the  school  sj^stem  of  any  State,  will  not  be  such 
that  it  will  give  a  very  strong  measure  of  coercion  to  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education  in  the  conduct  of  those  schools? 

"Coordination"  is  the  word  that  we  have  heard  ever  since 
this  hearing  began — coordination  of  activities.  What  does 
"coordination"  mean,  if  it  does  not  mean  control?  It  is  one  of 
those  vague  phrases  that  may  mean  little  or  may  mean  much;  but 
a  close  analysis  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  bill  shows  that  it 
ih  used  to  conceal  the  real  purposes  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  control  the  educational  systems  of  the  United  States; 
and,  as  has  been  much  more  ably  said  by  Judge  Sutherland  than 
I  can  say  it,  the  control  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government 
iq  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  just  one  or  two  words  more.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  pass.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  going  to  pass. 
For  one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  3'our  hearings  here  have  developt 
the  underlying  fact  that  there  is  a  very  strong  religious  antagon- 
ism that  has  arisen  in  this  country  from  the  mere  presentation  of 
this   bill. 

Are  you  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  seriously  intending  to 
add  to  the  present  depth  of  religious  controversy  and  feeling  in 
this   country? 

Are  jrou  going  to  deliberately  take  upon  your  souls  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  the  scenes  of  the  New  York  convention  of 
1924  repeated  at  every  political  convention  because  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  education  of  this  country? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  witness,  but 
if  the  witness  wishes  to  continue  I  will  request  that  he  confine 
himself  to  the  topic  under  discussion;  and  I  must  point  out  that 
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I  for  one  do  not  think  that  religion  or  politics  are  or  have  at  any 
time  enterd  into  this  discussion,  or  shall  be  permitted  to. 
Mr.  Cadwalder.     I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Phipps.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  continue  your  dis- 
cusion  along  that  line,  I  shall  have  to  rule  that  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence. 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
should  not;  that  is  my  argumnt — that  it  should  not  enter  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  politics,  as  the 
framers  of  this  Government  intended;  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  never  even  remotely  approach  that  subject;  and  my 
objection  here  to  the  bill  today  is  as  I  have  said. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  the  influence  that  may 
be  exerted  by  this  department  of  education.  It  will  either  be  by 
virtue  of  the  pure  scientific  value  of  the  research  conducted  by 
the  department,  in  which  case  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see 
that  any  witness  has  brought  out  why  that  purely  scientific  re- 
search cannot  be  developt  as  well  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
provided  you  give  it  sufficient  funds  and  facilities,  as  by  any  poli- 
tical department. 

If  what  you  want  is  something  more  than  influence  based  on 
the  scientific  value  of  the  studies  of  the  department,  then  you  are 
all  right  to  go  ahead  and  change  your  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  a  secretary  of  education,  provided  that  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  that  secretary  of  education  power;  but  if  you  are 
going  to  give  him  influence  and  a  name  and  high-sounding  title 
and  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  responsible  authority,  then 
you  are  giving  that  influence  to  a  purely  bureaucratic  officer. 

The  people  will  not  be  calld  upon  to  determine  educational 
policies  if  the  secretary  of  education  has  no  legal  powers  to  en- 
force them.  Educational  policies  will  not  be  an  issue  in  any  of 
your  elections,  but  they  will  be  determind  by  the  official  himself. 
Now,  that  is  the  worst,  the  most  utter  opposite  of  democratic 
government  that  you   can   imagine. 

An  official  intrencht  in  his  office  here  in  Washington  and 
having  the  power,  to  a  great  extent,  to  influence  by  recommenda- 
tions, his  researches  his  conclusions,  his  inspectors  that  lie  will 
send  around  the  country,  the  educational  policies  of  the  country, 
and  not  responsible  for  it  because  he  has  no  legal  power  whose 
exercise   he   can  be   held   down   by   the   powers   that   choose   our 
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Government — I  hope  that  I  make  myself  clear  on  this  point,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  ver^'  important  one. 

George  Washington  said  that  influence  is  not  government; 
and  influence  is  all  you  are  giving  this  official,  and  all  you  can 
give.  If  you  are  backing  that  influence  virith  an  opportunity  for 
Federal  interference  by  an  opportunity  of  additional  legislation 
that  you  can  get  away  from,  that  is  an  irresponsible  way  of  hand- 
ling  the   National   educational  problem. 

Mr.  Robsion.  You  have  portrayed  the  dire  results  that  would 
come  about  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  and  if  we  had  a  sec- 
retary of  education  with  Federal  aid  attacht  to  it.  In  your  study 
or  the  departments  of  the  Government,  taking,  for  instance, 
agriculture,  roads,  and  vocational  training,  where  there  is  Federal 
aid  attacht  has  that  unhappy,  deplorable  condition  come  about 
that  you  have  described  in  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  ^Ir.  Robsion,  I  have  not  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  agricultural  or  roads  laws.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  them;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider 
education  a  very  different  thing  from  the  mere  matter  of  raising 
hogs,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.   Robison:     I  spoke  about  vocational  eeducation. 

Mr.    Cadwalader.      Oh,   vocational   education. 

Mr.  Robsion.     Has  it  workt  well  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  \'ocationa]  education  is,  I  think,  an  en- 
tirely unconstitutional  law — that  is,  the  Federal  aid  for  vocational 
education. 

Mr.   Robsion.      Hasn't  it   workt  well? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  it  has 
workt  well. 

III.     HARRY    PRATT    JUDSON, 
President  Universty  of  Chicago. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  pending  education  bill.  Educa- 
tion belongs  to  the  States.  The  Federal  Government  can  be  use- 
ful, no  doubt,  bj-  gathering  information  as  to  education  procedure 
and  disseminating  this  information  among  the  States.  But  this 
can  best  be  done  thru  a  properl}^  supported  bureau  of  thelnterior 
Department.  This  bureau  should  be  organized  on  a  strictly  sci- 
entific basis,  like  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  the  last-named 
bureau  there  have  been  but  two  heads  since  its  organization  some 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  the  single  change  was  made  be- 
cause the  head  resignd  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  an  im- 
portant educational  institution-     Should  the  Bureau  of  Education 
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be  converted  into  a  department  with  its  head  in  the  Cabinet  there 
is  the  certainty  of  a  change  with  every  change  of  administration. 
What  should  be  a  scientific  bureau  becomes  a  political  department. 
I  deprecate  turning  over  Federal  educational  agencies  to  partisan 
politics,  which  is   the   essence  of  this   bill. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
o*^  this  proposed  legislation  knows  that  for  many  successive  years 
the  bills  on  this  subject  have  containd  plans  for  large  Federal 
appropriations  to  be  distributed  among  the  States.  While 
ostensibly  these  appropriations  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
State  control  of  their  own  educational  affairs,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  obvious  that  the  power  of  the  purse  must  in  the  end  be  a  con- 
trolling influence.  The  widespread  resentment  among  the 
States  to  this  attempt  to  dictate  local  education  from  Washington 
apparently  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  such  appropriations  in 
the  present  bill.  But  can  any  one  doubt  that  this  is  merely  an 
entering  wedge?  That  when  the  vanity  of  an  educational  politi- 
cian is  once  gratified  by  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet  he  will 
at  once  begin  to  scheme  at  the  expansion  of  his  dignity  and 
authority  bj^  securing  appropriations  which  wiU  enable  him  to  in- 
fluence State  policies  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas? 

The  bill  proposes  another  long  step  toward  tlie  dictation  of 
local  affairs  from  a  centralized  government.  I  trust  that  this 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  take  the  same  view  which  seems  to 
have  been  held  by  several  preceding  Congresses,  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  bill  may  be  defeated. 

IV.     SHALL  WE  PRUSSIANIZE  AMERICAN 

EDUCATION? 

Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Hamilton  College. 

Mr.  Coolidge  evidently  letteth  not  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  hand  doeth.  With  his  left  he  writes  an  address  decrying 
the  tendency  toward  centralization,  urging  the  States  not  to  let 
the  Federal  Government  absorb  their  functions;  with  his  right  he 
pens  a  message  to  Congress  urging  the  establishment  of  a  secre- 
tary of  education.  Logically,  his  next  move  shall  be  to  endow 
a  Bryan-Darwin  chair  of  biology-theology.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
department  of  education  will  have  more  authority,  more  prestige, 
and  more  funds  than  a  burau  of  education.  Its  inevitable  tendency 
will  be  to  assert  more  authority,  exert  greater  influence,  and 
gradually  acquire  more  and  more  control  over  the  schools  of  the 
country.     This  can  be  done  only  by  the  diminution  of  the  control 
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of  the  States  over  their  educational  systems,  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  becoming  more  and  more  centralized  in  Washington. 

Once,  in  Cologne,  I  found  myself  before  a  gymnasium.  In- 
quiring my  way  to  the  director's  office  I  told  him  that  I  was  an 
American  teacher  and  would  like  to  visit  his  school.  He  askt 
whether  I  wisht  merely  to  see  the  building  or  desired  to  see  the 
classes  at  work.  Naturally,  I  replied,  "Both."  He  told  me  that 
if  I  would  be  satisfied  with  inspecting  the  building  I  could  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  director  of  the  city  schools  to  do  so, 
but  if  I  wanted  to  see  classes  at  work  I  must  secure  leave  from 
the  ministrj^  of  education  at  Berlin.  Would  you  care  to  see 
American  schools  so  cribbd,  cabind,  and  confined?  So  carefully 
"protected"  from  the  visits  of  parents,  taxpa3^ers,  and  other  in- 
terested persons?  To  me  it  appears  that  the  estabMshment  of  a 
Federal   department  of  education   is   a   step   in   this  direction. 

No  large  organization,  obviously,  can  be  administerd  with- 
out practical  uniformity  thruout  the  units,  whether  it  be  Federal 
reserve  banks,  10-cent  stores,  K.  K.  K.  dens,  or  shoe  factories. 
As  a  teacher,  and  especially  a  teacher  of  history,  judging  the 
future  in  the  light  of  the  past,  I  am  daily  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  an  attempt  at  absolute  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
of  humans  is  foolish  and  wicked.  There  is  no  one  best  method 
in  education  either  for  all  teachers  or  for  all  students.  The  wise 
teacher  uses  different  methods  with  different  subjects,  with  dif- 
ferent pupils,  in  teaching  the  same  subject  to  different  students. 
What  is  the  best  method  in  one  teacher's  hands  may  be  the  worst 
in  another's.  All  this  is  as  obvious  as  that  roses  do  not  look  like 
sunflowers  or  smell  like  honey-suckle,  yet  it  appears  to  be  ignored 
by  the'  advocates  of  a  department  of  education.  Apparently  they 
forgot  not  only  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ab- 
sorb more  and  more  local  functions,  but  also  the  equally  strong 
tendency  of  a  Government  department  to  become  a  slave  to  rou- 
tine and  uniformity,  to  prefer  monotony  to  originality. 

In  such  a  country  as  ours,  with  its  diversity  of  population 
and  industry,  its  varied  geographical  influences,  uniform  "stand- 
ardization" is  thoroly  vicious  in  education,  as  it  would  be  in 
agriculture,  as  it  is  in  Childs  restaurants.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  be  able  to  get  the  same  spark  plug  at  any  garage  from  Key 
West  to  Seattle,  but  to  find  the  school  children  of  San  Diego, 
Cheyenne,  Nashville,  and  Pittsburgh  identical  with  those  of  Bos- 
ton would  be  as  disheartening  as  to  have  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  regularly.     Nebraska,  with   its   largely  agricultural 
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population,  has  different  educational  needs  from  an  industrial 
State  like  Massachusetts.  California,  with  its  large  Asiatic  popula- 
tion, Mississippi,  with  ts  large  Negro  populaton,  Minnesota,  with 
its  large  Scandinavian  element  have  decidedly  different  educa- 
tional needs  from  any  New  Hampshire.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  each  should  be  left  to  find  its  own  solution  for  these 
problems.  Those  who  favor  a  department  of  education  will  say 
that  it  will  not  be  the  policy  of  the  department  to  control  the 
States,  merely  to  advise  them;  that  surely  it  will  not  offer  the 
same  plan  to  all  States,  but  will  have  one  for  the  commercial, 
another  for  the  industrial,  a  third  for  the  agricultural,  a  fourth  for 
the  mining,  etc.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes:  (I  fear  Greeks 
bearing  gifts.)  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune — and  every 
other  cliche  you  can  think  of  in  rebuttal.  Seeing  a  Federal  depart- 
ment with  much  money  to  spend  on  school  improvements,  every 
State  wall  begin  clamoring  for  such  aid.  To  secure  this  they  must 
comply  with  whatever  conditions  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
scribes. The  bureaucratic  mind  automatically  tends  to  simplify 
its  work  by  imposing  rigid  uniformity,  like  a  mail-order  house. 
Uniformity  in  education  tends  inexorably  to  stagnation.  To  take 
one  glaring  example:  The  graduates  of  our  national  military  and 
naval  academies,  however  skill  ful  they  may  be  as  specialists 
in  the  science  of  war — and  that  is  open  to  doubt — because  of  the 
absolutely  identical  training  they  have  all  receivd,  compare  un- 
favorably with  a  group  of  equal  size  taken  from  the  graduates  of 
any  good  liberal  arts  college.  Originality  is  frownd  upon;  con- 
formity is  at  a  premium;  witness  the  case  of  General  Mitchell  and 
the  Air  Service.  So  let  me  urge  every  advocate  of  a  department 
of  education  in  the  Cabinet  to  reread  and  ponder  prayerfully 
Dicken's  "Hard  Times",  before  urging  his  Congressman  to  sup- 
port the  bill  for  such  a  department.  We  do  not  want  our  children 
goose-stepping  to  the  order  of  Gradgrinds.  The  story  is  perhaps 
apocryphal  of  a  city  superintendent  who  boasted— boasted,  God 
save  the  mark!— that  at  a  given  moment  he  could  tell  exactly  what 
word  was  being  speld  in  every  schoolroom  in  the  city!  Apocryphal 
or  not,  it  illustrates  the  danger  of  nationalization  of  public 
schools.  The  establishment  of  a  secretary  of  education  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  nationalization. 

If  there  is  one  point  upon  wliicli  all  except  the  ward  bosses 
are  agree'!,  it  is  that  politics  should  have  no  place  in  our  schools. 
Put  a  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  them  and  you  can  no  more 
keep  politics  out  of  them  that  out  of  the  post  office  or  Tammany 
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Hall.     It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Cabinet  officer  must  bo  of  the 
same  political  party  as  is  his  chief,  or  he  will  be  of  little  use  to 
the   President.     That  officer  is  unquestionably  entitld  to  the  as- 
surance that  his  official  advisors  think  as  he  does  on  all   major 
governmental  questions.    As  a  corollary,  the  holders  of  the  various 
portifolios  change  as  the  party  in  power  changes,  often  when  a 
President    succeeds    another    of    the    same    party.      Imagine    Mr. 
Coolidge   trying   to   conduct   the    national   business    with    a    free- 
trade  Democratic  Secretary  of  Treasury!    That  would  make  the 
head  of  the  bootlegger  swim.     So  if  we  should  have  a  secretary  of 
education,  he  would    be    changed    every    four    or    eight    years. 
Granted  that  we  desire  a  national  educational  policy,  such  a  pro- 
cess would  be  fatal  to  any  continuity,  as  it  has  been  with  tariff 
problems,  conservation,  and  the  like.    Since  we   do  not — at  least 
I  do  not — want  a  national  educational  policy  why  add  to  our  ex- 
penses   by    establishing    an    officer    who    can    not    be    allowed    to 
develop   any  policy   and   whose    frequent  change    will    upset    the 
routine  of   the   legitimate   functions   of    the    present     Bureau     of 
Education?     But  whether  I  want  it  or  not,  if  we  establish  a  cab- 
inet  department   of  education    and   put   anybody  but   a   fossil   or 
jellyfish  at  its  head,  we  assuredly  will  find  a  policy  developing, 
and   that  will  be   changed   with   each   administration.      From   the 
establishment  of  the  bureau  (which  began  by  being  a  department 
and  reverted  soon  to  bureau  status),  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
keep   a    Commissioner  of   Education   in   office,   regardless   of   his 
party  affiliations.     I  do  not  know  the  party,  if  any,  of  the  present 
commissioner,    and    doubt    if    the    President    who    appointed    him 
knew.     This  is  quite  proper.     The  commissioner  is  an  administra- 
tive officer,  not  an   executive,   so  need  not  concern   himself   with 
politics,  but  can  devote  all  his  attention  to  carrying  out  the  laws 
concerning   his   bureau.      Make   him   a    Cabinet    officer,    and    ipso 
facto  he  becomes  an  executive  officer  and  must  reflect  the  politics 
of  the  President.     Not  only  will  our  schools  become  Prussianized, 
but  their  sergeants  and  corporals  will  be  changed  every  few  years 
for  raw  recruits  enlisted  at  the  behest  of  "the  good  of  the  party". 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  what  the  effect  upon  the  schools 
will   be.     Do  you   want  your   children   taught  by   beneficiaries   of 
the  spoils  system.     In   the   language   of   the   editor   of  the   Utica 
Press,  "When  the  schools  become  an  appendange  of  party  politics 
the  people  may  bid  goodbye  to  efficiency." 

To  be  sure,  proponents  of  a  department  of  education  will  in- 
sist  that   only  an   experienced   educational   ajliministrator   of   high 
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character  will  be  considered  for  the  post  of  secretary  and  "such 
a  person  will  not  be  subject  to  political  influences."  Perhaps — 
let  us  hope  so.  But  the  risk  is  very  great.  Most  of  the  State 
superintendents  or  commissioners  and  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents have  been  experienced  educators  of  high  ability  and  men 
and  women  of  fine  character.  Yet  again  and  again  such  a  person 
has  either  been  forced  out  of  office  for  political  reasons,  or  ha? 
had  to  make  some  concessions  to  party  politics.  This  is  not 
universally  true  but  with  an  official  having  the  enormous  range  a 
national  secretary  of  education  would  have,  the  prize  would  be 
too  tempting  for  the  party  organization  to  ignore.  Imagine  a 
Fall,  a  Bryan,  or  a  Daugherty  as  secretary  of  education! 

Some  claim  that  as  a  matter  of  "dignity,"  of  prestige,  the 
importance  of  education  demands  that  our  national  expert  in 
education  be  a  cabinet  officer  instead  of  a  mere  bureau  chief,  in 
order  that  he  may  correspond  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  most  European  cabinets.  There  are  several  replies  to  this, 
of  which  only  two  need  concern  us  here.  Tho  in  passing,  it  may 
be  remarkt  that  the  frequency  with  which  European  cabinets 
change  is  certainly  no  argument  for  entrusting  education  to  cab- 
inet control. 

Conditions  in  America  differ  so  radically  from  those  in  most 
European  countries  that  their  practice  is  not  necessarily  a  safe 
precedent  for  us  to  follow.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a  warning  of  what 
we  should  avoid.  As  to  dignity,  it  is  not  the  title  nor  even  the 
office  which  confers  the  dignity,  but  the  functions  of  the  position 
and  the  character  of  the  administrator.  A  Henry  Barnard  or  a 
W.  T.  Harris  would  have  lent  distinction  to  any  office,  and  as 
commisioners  of  education  they  enjoyd  a  world-wide  reputation 
which  would  not  have  been  enhanced  by  making  Cabinet  officers 
of  them.  Have  Balfour  and  Asquith  gaind  anything  in  greatness 
of  soul  or  even  in  influence  by  becoming  earls.  Did  Gladstone 
lose  any  dignity  by  declining  a  peerage?  Is  "His  Magnificence 
the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Prague"  by  virtue  of  that  title 
a  greater  educator,  a  more  useful  citizen  than  Miss  Martha  Berry? 
Horace  Mann  made  his  reputation  and  did  his  most  constructive 
work  as  the  Clerk  of  a  State  Board  of  education.  \'cry  few  re- 
call that  he  was  ever  a  college  president. 

It  is  also  advanced  as  an  argument  for  a  department  of  edu- 
cation that  it  is  not  fair  that  so  important  a  subject  be  subor- 
dinated to  any  other  department,  as  the  bureau  of  education  is 
now   a   mere   branch    of  the    Department    of    the    Interior.      The 
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obvious  remedy  for  this  situation  is  not  to  make  the  commis- 
sioner a  Cabinet  ^officer,  but  to  remove  the  bureau  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  put  it  on  a  parity  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  etc.  Then  it  would  be  sufficiently  indepen- 
dent of  every  department  and  could  be  kept  out  of  politics.  Also 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  either  the  authority  of  the 
commissioner  or  the  expenses  of  his  bureau.  In  any  event  it 
seems  wiser  to  try  this  experiment  than  to  incur  the  risk  of 
Prussianizing  our  schools  by  creating  a  secretary  of  education. 

V.     REV.  F.  J.  LANKENAU, 
Central  District  Evangelism  Lutherans,  Napoleon,  O. 

While  a  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  former  educational 
bills  has  been  omitted  from  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
namely,  the  proposal  to  grant  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  I  candidly  admit  that  the  new  bill,  which  essays 
tu  create  a  department  of  education  with  all  that  it  includes,  spells 
for  me  and  many  other  great  possibilities  of  danger. 

Would  not  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  necessarily 
bring  the  subject  of  education  into  politics?  The  head  of  the 
department,  being  a  political  appointee  to  a  term  of  only  four 
years,  would  not  the  danger  be  great  that  our  educational  policies 
would  be  ever  changing?  Would  the  passing  of  this  measure  not 
afford  constituents  a  most  desirable  opportunity  to  importune  our 
legislators  to  reward  them  for  services  rendtrd  by  appointing 
them  to  some  position  in  the  national  educational  service,  just  as 
li  the  case  today  in  the  post  office,  internal  revenue,  and  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  services?  But  would  it  not  be  most  deplorable 
if  the  patronage  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Education  should 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  political  party  that  might  be  in 
power?  I  know  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  regard  this  as  an 
impossible  contingency,  a  "straw  man",  but  to  us  this  eventuality 
of  drawing  education  into  politics  is  a  very  strong  probability,  to 
say  the  least,  if  not  even  an  inevitability,  viewd  in  the  light  of 
past  events.  Legislators,  men  of  business  and  professional  men 
have  exprest  their  fears  again  and  again  along  these  lines. 

We  opponents  o  fthis  bill  also  fear  that  a-  secretary  of  educa- 
tion, if  he  should  be  an  educator,  would  feel  out  of  place  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  The  original  idea  of  the  Cabinet  was  that  it 
should  be  made  up  of  heads  of  only  a  few  departments  of  Govern- 
ment under  tlie  direct  control  of  the  President.     Gradually,  how- 
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ever,  the  Cabinet  developt  into  a  body  of  statemen  serving  in  a 
dual  capacity.  Their  main  purpose,  as  I  take  it,  being  to  serve 
as  an  advisory  council  to  the  President  and  helping  him  to  lay 
down  the  broad  lines  of  policy;  but  also  directing,  thru  experts, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  policies  of  the  administration,  the 
business  of  the  Government  as  it  concernd  their  respective  de- 
partments. In  lecent  years  a  number  of  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  been  raisd  to  the  dignity  of  departments, 
with  the  result  that  departments  which  as  bureaus  had  experts 
at  their  head,  now  have  chiefs,  who  are  chosen  because  of  their 
ability  to  advise  the  President  in  matters  of  state.  The  supporters 
of  the  bill  might  tell  us  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
head  of  the  proposed  department  of  education  would  be  an  educa- 
tor, for  if  the  general  rule  observd  in  the  appointment  to  the 
Cabinet  would  be  observeM  in  this  instance,  the  appointment  would 
not  go  to  an  expert  educator  but  to  a  layman.  And  even  if  the 
position  should  be  offerd  to  a  prominent  educator,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  up  a  permenent. 
influential  position  of  college  president  or  city  school  superinten- 
dent for  the  very  limited  tenure  of  office  that  would  be  his  as 
secretary   of   education. 

However,  who  would  lend  greater  dignity  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  who  would  serve  it  more  efficiently,  a  secretary 
of  education  who  would  be  a  layman,  or  a  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion who  would  be  an  expert  educator? 

It  is  claimed  that  the  dignity  of  education  demands  that  it 
have  representation  in  the  Cabinet.  When  it  is  a  question  of  re- 
cognizing the  dignity  and  importance  of  education,  I  refuse  to 
stand  second  to  any  one.  But  the  high  esteem  I  have  for  educa- 
tion by  no  means  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Cabinet.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  of 
greater  dignity  than  religion,  nothing  that  can  be  its  peer  in 
dignity,  and  yet  I  should  deplore  nothing  more  than  to  see  my 
people  so  far  forget  the  principles  of  Americanism  as  to  demand  a 
secretary  of  religion  with  a  seat  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

We  give  education  due  recognition  in  our  country,  tho  we 
have  no  secretary  of  education.  There  is  no  lantl  under  the  sun 
where  education  enters  more  into  the  woof  and  web  of  a  people 
than  in  our  country.  Education  will  gain  no  more  dignity  by 
being  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  It  will  be  honord  and  re- 
spected, just  in  proportion  as  its  representatives  arc  sincere,  faith- 
ful, and  efficient.     The  greatest  and  most  honord  leaders  in  the 
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history  of  education  have  possibly  in  some  instances  held  official 
positions,  but  more  often  were  men  without  official  positions. 
Comenius  and  Francke,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  and 
Spencer  were  all  men  without  official  positions,  and  yet  they  are 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  educational  heavens. 

It  is  claimd  that  this  bill  proposes  to  bring  about  the  con- 
solidation of  Federal  educational  agencies  which  could  not  be  done 
thru  the  development  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Education.  By 
examining  the  measure  we  find  that  section  3  would  transfer  to 
the  proposed  department  of  education  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  the  Columbia  Institute,  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity; section  7  creates  a-  Federal  Conference  of  education  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  from  each  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; section  8  provides  for  the  collection  of  educational  sta- 
tistics and  facts,  as  well  as  general  educational  research  work; 
section  9  directs  that  the  results  of  the  department's  research  and 
investigations  be  made  accessible  to  all  interested  in  them;  section 
10  provides  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  and  for  special  in- 
vestigations  which   Congress   or   the    President   may   request. 

In  all  candor  I  cannot  see  whj-  each  an  1  every  power  here 
granted  the  proposed  department  of  education  can  not  be  equally 
well  exercised  by  the  present  Bureau  of  Education.  That  such 
could  be  accomplisht  by  the  development  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation was  apparently  the  serious  conviction  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  House  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congres,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dallinger,  when  he  introduced  his  H.  R. 
6582  in  the  first  session  of  last  Congress. 

It  is  claimd  that  the  adequate  financial  support  of  all  the  work 
delegated  in  the  educational  bill  to  the  proposed  department  of 
education  demands  that  it  be  presented  by  one  of  no  less  rank 
than  that  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  those  who  have  the  mak- 
ing of  the  National  Budget  in  hand;  but  should  that  actually  be 
true?  Can  it  be  said  in  truth  that  the  men  who  make  up  that 
National  Budget  are  respecters  of  persons  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  position  occupied  by  the  men  who  present  the  need,  rather 
than  the  need  itself  is  with  them  the  deciding  factor  in  the  admis- 
sion of  an  item  on  the  budget?  I  prefer  to  answer  this  un- 
hesitatingly in  the  negative;  I  prefer  to  believe  that  with  us  it  still 
holds  good  that  right  rather  than  might  wins  the  day  and  that 
among  us  a  cause  is  still  won  because  it  is  just  and  not  by  in- 
fluence of  persons. 

The  supporters  of  the  present  bill  when  acting  as  the  cham- 
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pions  of  its  predecessors  made  much  of  an  alleged  crises  in  the 
educational  situation  of  our  country.  It  was  claimd  that  we  were 
among  the  most  illiterate  people  in  the  world,  that  illiteracy  was 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate,  that  public  education  was  not  sup- 
ported as  it  should  be  in  a  number  of  States,  and  that  some  of 
the  States  were  not  conducting  their  schools  at  all  properly. 
However,  as  these  points  are  not  strest  at  this  time,  I  shall  not 
discus  them  here,  the  I  am  convinced  that  it  should  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  bring  proof  that  statistics  show  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  fears  and  apprehensions. 

But  the  main  objection  is  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into 
l?w  would  be  the  first  step  toward  Federal  control  of  our  schools. 
That  this  is  no  idle  fear,  statements  by  supporters  of  the  measure 
show.  In  a  statement  made  by  Doctor  Strayer  in  the  pamphlet 
mentioned  in  my  opening  paragraph  we  find  these  two  sentences 
on  page  10:  "If  the  scientific  inquiries  undertaken  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  should  clearly  indicate  that  the  Nation  should 
furnish  a  larger  degree  of  support  for  education,  the  question  for 
providing  this  support  would  still  rest  with  Congress.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  become  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
a  larger  degree  of  national  support  for  education,  they  will  secure 
the  approprdiate  legislation."  This  statement  shows  that  tho 
Federal  subsidy  has  been  omitted  from  this  bill,  it  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  any  means.  That  Federal  subsidy  for  the  local 
schools  is  the  thing  hoped  for  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  is  also 
plain  from  the  admision  of  Doctor  Strayer  on  page  4  of  his  pam- 
phlet: "Whatever  point  of  view  one  may  take  with  regard  to  the 
national  responsibility  for  the  support  of  education,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  action  by  the  next  Con- 
gress in  support  of  further  Federal  aid  for  education."  This  holds 
out  strong  hope  that  the  following  Congress  may  do  what  this 
one  would  not  do,  grant  the  subsidy. 

But  even  without  a  subsidy  ever  becoming  a  reality,  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  education  would  surely  lead  to 
the  Federal  control  of  our  schools.     I  quote  what  I  have  written 

elsewhere:  ,      •   n 

"Experience  and  common  sense  teacli  us  that  the  influence 
which  the  secretary  of  education  as  a  cabinet  member  would  en- 
joy owing  to  patronage  and  other  favors  at  his  disposal,  would 
inevitably  make  him  supreme;  and  witliout  coercion  or  secminpr 
interference  on  his  part  he  could  easily  establisli  any  policy  he  saw 
fit. 
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"But  the  nationalizing  of  education  in  our  country  woulrJ 
mean  its  eventually  becoming  the  creature  of  an  educational  auto- 
cracy. There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  educational  system  to 
deprive  our  parents  of  their  rights  to  initiative  and  teachers  of  a 
voice  in  determining  curriculum,  program,  and  method.  A 
Federal  education  bill,  having  the  features  of  the  proposed  bill, 
will  do  much  to  strengthen  this  growing  tendency  of  the  times 
and  make  our  school  system  a  standardized,  machine-made  rou- 
tine with  all  the  details  of  application  ready  for  use.  The  craving 
for  uniformity  may  become  so  inordinate  that  to  question  the 
advisibility  or  practicability  of  directions  given  by  superiors  or 
to  fail  to  carry  them  out,  might  possibly  mean  that  a  charge  of 
disloyalty  would  be  lodged  against  the  unlucky  teacher  who  has 
originality  enough  to  see  where  a  modification  of  the  prescribed 
program  might  mean  an  improvement.  This  stifling  of  profes- 
sional initiative  and  interest  should  surely  be  most  deplorable  and 
wholly  contrary  to  our  American  ideals.  Even  if  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  education  should  give  our  schools  greater  efficiency,  we 
never  could  afford  to  gain  it  at  the  cost  of  such  a  great  sacrifice. 
Liberty-loving  Americans  should  consider  well  before  they  intro- 
duce a  system  of  education  with  an  autocratic  bureaucracy  and  all 
its  blighting  consequences,  even  tho  the  proposed  system  hold  out 
strong  promises  of  increast  efficiency.  Bureaucracy  always  has 
certain  objectionable  characteristics  and  properties.  It  is  always 
inquisitive,  heavy-handed,  slow  to  do  good  and  quick  in  the  com- 
mission of  wrong. 

"Hitherto  public  opinion  has  largely  reflected  the  sense  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  holding  that  the  right  to  supervise 
and  control  the  education  of  the  child  is  a  natural  prerogative  of 
the  parents.  State  monopoly  of  education  has  generally  been  re- 
garde  1  as  objectionable  and  undesirable,  because  it  invades  the 
inalienable  rights  of  parents  and  sets  up  a  control  for  which  there 
h  no  warrant.  Private  as  well  as  public  schools,  for  this  reason, 
have  been  ecouraged  and  protected.  Tho  until  the  decision  handed 
down  by  Justice  McReynoIds  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  language  cases  June  4,  1923,  no 
court  of  our  country  had  ever  held  that  parents  had  the  natural 
right  to  control  the  education  of  their  children,  this  right  had 
never  been  seriously  nor  directly  questiond,  excepting  in  Oregon 
and  Michigan,  and  parents  accordingly  have  exercised  their 
liberty  again  and  again  in  founding  and  mantaining  private 
schools  for  their  offspring. 
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"However,  the  opinion  that  education  is  primarily  and  fun- 
damentally the  right  of  the  State  is  gaining  more  and  more  ground 
in  our  country.  Not  the  parents,  but  the  civil  power,  it  is  held, 
should  dictate  the  education  of  the  child.  And,  strange  to  say, 
this  utterly  socialistic  doctrine  passes  itself  as  true  Americanism, 
tho  it  is  surely  utterly  subversive  of  all  genuine  democracy  when 
an  educator  writes,  'My  child  is  first  a  national  child.  He  belongs 
to  the  Nation  before  he  belongs  to  himself.  However  little  this 
learnd  gentleman  may  realize  it,  in  expressing  this  sentiment  he 
plainly  shows  that  the  virus  of  sovietism  has  thoroly  poisond 
his  judgment.  Let  this  opinion  once  prevail,  and  the  flood  gates 
of  socialism  will  have  been  fully  opend.  Let  education  once  be- 
come nationalised  as  a  result  of  this  view;  let  course  of  study  and 
textbook,  teacher  and  method  once  be  dependent  upon  the  State 
and  the  head  of  a  department  posing  as  the  State,  and  we  shall 
have  surely  played  into  the  hands  of  the  bolshevist.  Herein  lies 
the  greatest  danger  of  a  Federal  education  bill,  that  it  establishes 
Federal  control  of  education,  next  to  religion  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  shaping  of  persons'  thoughts  and  conduct,  and  delivers  the 
child  during  the  most  receptive  years  of  life  tooth  and  nail  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  are  the  servants  of  a  political  bureaucracy 
centralized  at  Washington.  Verily,  if  one  were  casting  about  for 
a  swift  and  certain  means  to  destroy  American  freedom,  no  more 
adequate  machinery  of  destruction  can  be  conceivd  than  a  school 
system  with  a  virtual  autocrat  at  its  head. 

A  former  high  official  of  our  Government  gives  expression 
to  his  fears  of  increasing  tendency  among  us  toward  centraliza- 
tion thus:  'It  is  truly  bolshevistic  when  the  education  of  the 
country  shall  be  conducted  from  Washington.  Yet  such  is  the 
manifest  purpose  of  the  present  time.  When  Washington  takes 
charge  of  the  mother  before  the  baby  is  born,  stands  sponsor 
for  it  when  it  makes  its  advent  into  this  worl'.l.  decrees  its  exercises 
and  says  when  it  must  eat,  prescribes  its  studies,  and  looks  after 
its  health  during  the  school  age,  it  will  be  high  time  to  invite 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  to  tour  America  and  offer  criticism  of  our 
institutions.'  The  virus  of  sovietism  is  apparently  spreading  and 
every  legitimate  means  should  be  used  to  counteract  its  per- 
nicious influence  by  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  show  our 
people  the  deep  menace  that  lies  in  the  usurpation  of  parental 
r-ghts  or  those  of  the  local  community.  The  insidious  doctnn- 
that  the  State  is  supreme,  the  source  of  all  rights  and  the  authority 
in  all  matters  of  duty,  is  fatal  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  prscnt 
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democratic  form  of  government  and  inevitably  leads  to  soicalism 
and  sovietism.  If  a  halt  is  not  called  in  the  present  tendency  of 
legislation,  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment rests  will  be  completely  destroyed  and  a  tyrannical 
bureaucracy  will  be  created  at  Washington — quietly,  creeepingly, 
persistently  created — 'which  in  time  will  know  no  master.' 

We  submit  that  the  enactment  of  a  Fedeeral  education  bill, 
such  as  is  proposed,  into  law  would  exert  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  morale  of  our  American  people.  What  the  noted  French 
historian,  De  Tocqueville,  wrote  some  years  ago  of  his  own 
country  we  should  do  well  to  heed:  'The  Government  having  as- 
sumed the  place  of  Providence,  it  was  natural  that  everyone  should 
invoke  its  aid  in  his  individual  necessities.'  The  warning  of  John 
Stuart  Mills  is  likewise  in  place:  'The  mischief  begins  when,  instead 
o'l  calling  forth  the  activities  and  powers  of  individuals  and  bodies, 
government  substitutes  its  own  activity  for  theirs.'  Several  years 
ago  President  Harding  spoke  these  earnest  words:  'The  one 
outstanding  danger  of  to-day  is  the  tendency  to  turn  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  things  which  are  the  tasks  and  the  duties  of  the 
forty  eight  Commonwealths  which  constitute  the  Nation.'  A 
United  States  Senator  has  well  said:  'America  will  be  happiest 
and  the  Union  more  secure,  if  our  governmental  policies  are  such 
as  to  encourage  individual  initiative  and  self-government.'  It  is  in 
the  same  spirit  that  President  Coolidge  speaks  when  he  says: 
'Demand  has  grown  up  for  a  greater  concentration  of  powers  in 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  fairly  consider  it,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

A  people  is  strong  and  virile  in  proportion  to  its  willingness 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  remains  apprecia- 
tive of  the  exalted  dignity  and  obligation  laid  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  a  democracy.  We  must,  therefore,  do  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent the  increasing  desire  of  our  people  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  everything.  When  once  the  people  of  Rome  learnd  to 
expect  their  government  to  provide  them  with  bread  and  amuse- 
ment the  old  spirit  of  independence  and  the  love  of  liberty  were 
things  of  the  past.  There  are  strong  indications  of  weakness  ap- 
parent in  our  people  today.  If  we  let  them  continue  to  shirk 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  by  transferring  these  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  time  will  come  when  our  Government 
will  collapse  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  despots,  since  a  democratic 
government  will  never  be  stronger  than  the  people  upon  whom 
it    is    built.'" 
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Finally,  we  can  not  but  see  a  menace  in  this  proposed  bill 
to  the  private  and  parochial  schools  of  our  country.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  under  consideration  into  'aw  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  greater  degree  of  Fe^Ieral  influence  on  the  schools.  Increast 
regulation  will  mean  ultimate  exclusive  operation  by  the  State. 
Standardization  of  the  school  curricula  is  also  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  this  enactment  into  law;  but  increast  standardization 
would  result  in  the  natural  loss  of  prestige  of  those  schools  which 
did  not  conform  to  the  prevailing  standardized  system.  The 
schools  that  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  reorganized  machinery 
of  organization  would  soon  lose  prestige.  Organized  curricula 
would  more  and  more  overshadow  in  importance  sincerity  and 
thoroness,  with  the  result  that  private  and  parochial  schools,  no 
matter  how'  thoro  their  work,  would  sink  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  because  they  did  not  conform  to  the  standardized  courses 
of  study. 

But  the  private  schools  of  our  country,  elementary  and  higher, 
have  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  training  of  our 
citizenship;  and  their  destruction,  therefore,  would  be  a  most 
'deplorable  calamity.  Our  first  schools  and  colleges  were  private 
institutions  and  even  today  among  our  most  influential  schools. 
coMeges,  and  universities  are  those  directed  by  private  corpora- 
tions. A  governmental  system  of  education  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  uniformity,  as  every  observer  will  be  ready  to  admit,  and 
such  uniformity  will  soon  degenerate  into  stagnation  and  ossifica- 
tion if  not  checkt.  State  monopoly  of  education,  which  would  eli- 
minate all  competition  and  all  private  initiative,  therefore,  would 
be  opposed  to  all  the  best  educational  interests  of  our  country. 
Private  schools,  just  because  they  are  unhamperd  by  a  central 
machinery  of  control  and  just  because  of  the  consequent  noncon- 
formity to  any  particular  existing  "system"  make  for.  educational 
progress;  since  progress  in  everything  depends  upon  freedom 
and  nonconformity — upon  the  courage  of  daring  to  be  different. 

Now,  the  history  of  educational  progress  shows  that  just  our 
private  schools  and  colleges,  by  daring  to  be  different,  by  having 
the  courage  and  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  beaten  path  of  existing 
methods  and  systems  have  always  exerted  a  wholesome  influence 
on  our  national  educational  life.  The  history  of  education  in 
general  shows  that  the  leaders  in  educational  reform  and  progress 
have  in  most  instances  been  connected  with  private  institutions 
of  learning.  And  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  that  freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity  which  may  be 
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found  in  private  schools  can  not  be  countenanced,  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  a  school  that  is  under  governnrent  control.  The  im- 
palpable, but  nevertheless  powerful  influences  that  make  for 
standard  results  in  the  school  that  is  under  State  aid  and  con- 
trol, if  not  checkt  will  tend  to  destroy  freedom  and  variety.  All 
schools  under  government  management  must  contend  with  the 
evils  which  result  from  those  mechanical  uniformities  which  edu- 
cational authorities  necessarily  impose,  even  tho  the  imposition  is 
often  unconscious  and  unintentional.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  common  school  must  remain  standardized  and  cannot  admit  of 
experimetation.  That  is  the  function  of  the  private  school.  Out 
of  the  private  school  must  come  the  new  growth  that  must  then 
be  transplanted  to  the  common  garden. 

For  these  reasons  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  well- 
founded  fears  that  the  end  desired  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
be  it  ever  so  exalted,  does  not,  and  never  can,  justify  the  use  of 
the  dangerous  experiment  proposed. 

VI.     HON.  J.  A.  GALLIVAN, 
Congressman,  Mass. 

First  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  the  proposed  measure  is  unwise. 
Many  sincere  students  of  our  Government  think  that  we  have 
too  many  Federal  departments  already.  A  new  and  uncalld 
for  department  is  unwise.  As  President  Coolidge  says,  the  Federal 
Government  should  confine  itself  strictly  to  its  constitutional 
functions. 

I  think  this  proposed  legislation  is  entirely  unnecessary,  in- 
asmuch as  the  present  Bureau  of  Education,  enlarged  in  object  and 
scope,  is  ample  for  every  provision  in  the  Curtis-Reed  bill.  The 
bill  fails  to  estab'ish  the  need  of  a  secretary.  Every  power  which 
it  enunciates  could  be  exercised  equally  well  by  the  existing  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  measure  is  dishonest  in  that  the  bill 
is  a  misleading  "compromise."  Its  true  purpose  is  the  same  as 
the  old  Smith-Towner  bill  and  its  successors.  The  authors  of  the 
old  Smith-Towner  bill  are  its  successors.  The  authors  of  the  old 
and  new  bills  are  the  same.  The  forces  which  support  them  and 
the  bills  are  the  same.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  each  bill  is  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  purpose  is  Federal  control,  toward  which 
this  "compromise"  is  the  first  step.  They  have  changed  their 
methods  but  not  their  purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  frank 
enough  to  admit  it. 
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A  Federal  department  of  education  is  undesirable.  We  have 
48  ministers  of  education  already,  one  in  every  State,  and  a 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  In  addition,  we  have  thous- 
ands of  local  school-board  members,  city  and  county  superinten- 
dents, and  associates.  If  the  poold  wisdom  of  all  these  officials  is 
unable  to  devise  a  workable  school  system,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Ultimately  the  alleged  reasons  for  the  rest  of  the  theory  that 
Congrss  is  better  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  schools  than 
the  people  of  the  commiunities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated; 
or  that  a  department  at  Washington  has  some  magic  formula  un- 
known to  educators  at  large  which  will  forthwith  bring  the  schools 
tc  perfection.  Each  theory  is  a  pure  assumption.  The  bungling, 
inefficiency,  and  waste  of  existing  Federal  bureaus  should  be 
sufficient  warning  against  setting  up  another,  especially  in  educa- 
tion. To  keep  the  schools  efficient,  keep  them  out  of  politics, 
national  as  well  as  local. 

The  new  bill  eliminates  Federal  appropriations;  but  since  it 
is  supported  by  men  and  women  who  a  few  years  ago  said  that 
the  very  heart  of  the  plan  was  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  it  is 
proper  to  conclude  that  they  are  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity, 
once  the  department  is  establisht,  to  amend  the  bill  to  include  a 
Federal  slush  fund.  That  is  exactly  what  happend  in  the  case  of 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Originally  founded  as  an  agency  to  col- 
lect statistics,  within  a  few  years  it  increast  its  appropriations  by 
nearly  6,000  per  cent  and  added  unto  itself,  thru  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  maternity  act,  a  department  to  parcel  out  money  to  the 
States  on  the  50-50  plan,  condemnd  by  President  Coolidge,  for 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  of  maternity. 

At  a  time  when  national  economy  is  the  Nation's  greatest 
need,  it  is  too  costly  a  folly  to  erect  a  new  department  of  educa- 
tion whose  expenses  in  a  few  years  will  vie  with  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Congressman  Towner  himself  said  that  the  expenses  of  a 
Federal  department  of  education  would  run  into  the  billions.  High 
salaries  for  another  army  of  Federal  officials  is  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers  money. 

Finally,  the  creation  of  a  Federal  department  of  education 
must  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  all  Americans  interested  in  break- 
ing the  growing  trend  toward  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  in  pre- 
serving the  American  principle  of  local  communities  governing 
themselves  in  all  matters  reservd  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  administration  as  well  as  the  con- 
trol of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the  States,  and  forbidden  to  Con- 
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gress.  The  States  can  care  for  their  educational  functions  with- 
out the  aid  of  Congress.  They  have  done  so  for  generations. 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand  will  always  have  quite  enough  to  do 
in  managing  its  own  business  without  meddling  in  business  which 
does  not  concern  it.  The  States  after  all  must  be  kept  indestruc- 
tible as  well  as  the  Union.  Next  to  Federal  control  of  religion, 
the  worst  of  all  bureaucracies  is  centralized  control  of  the  schools, 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  for  a  Federal  depart- 
ment of  education. 

VII.     DR.  E.  B.  SELLEW, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  for  a  Federal  department  of 
education  is  an  unwise  thing.  This  Government  started  off  under 
the  rule  of  small  communities  and  every  colony  was  jealous  of  at- 
tempts made  by  other  colonies  to  interfere  with  it;  and  I  believe 
that  that  was  the  great  lesson,  the  great  gift,  that  the  United 
States  gave  to  democracy^the  principle  that  small  communities 
could  govern  themselves  because  they  knew  thir  own  needs  inti- 
mately. 

Of  course,  things  have  grown,  but  all  over  the  United  States 
where  things  are  done  locally  it  seems  they  are  done  very  much 
better,  altho  many  things  have  to  be  brought  here  to  the  National 
Government  to  be  settld. 

The  war  has  left  a  great  manj-  questions,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  being  settld;  but.  as  we  all  know,  some  of  the  questions 
brought  up  often  savor  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  somebdy  for  per- 
sonal gain.  I  do  not  know  that  that  comes  into  this  bill.  The  rea- 
son that  I  oppose  this  bill  is  that  it  is  simply  another  element  in 
the  Government  that  is  reaching  out  to  take  hold  of  the  things 
that  should  be  left  to  the  communities  themselves,  to  the  States 
themselves. 

I  come  from  Connecticut.  I  would  oppose  it  if  I  came  from 
any  other  state,  but  perhaps  Connecticut  would  be  expected  to 
oppose  it. 

I  believe  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  able  and  willing  to 
take  care  of  the  educational  needs  of  that  State;  and  I  believe  that 
the  towns  and  the  cities  in  that  State  are  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  need  for  money  for  rural 
schools.  The  city  schools  need  it  just  exactly  as  much  as  the  rural 
schools.  The  city  schools  are  oftentimes  harder  put  to  it  than 
the  rural  schools. 
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A  very  important  question  arises  when  we  consider  a  Federal 
department  of  education,  and  that  question  has  been  askt  here 
today.  Does  it  mean  that  the  National  Government  will  reach 
out  and  control  education  in  the  communities  and  the  States? 

I  should  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  results.  I  do  not  believe 
in  standardized  education,  standardized  from  such  a  distance  as 
Washington  is  from  the  other  parts  of  this  country;  and  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  venture  to  oppose  the  bill;  and  I  do  not  care 
to  take  any  more  of  the  committee's  time.  It  is  perhaps  a  personal 
matter,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  that  I  could  present  my  own 
views  upon  at  least. 

It  has  been  said — I  think  it  was  said  here — that  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  of  the  United  States  were  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Many  of  them  are,  but  many  of  them  are  not;  and  while  a  resolu- 
tion was  passt  yesterday  and  was  passt  unanimously,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
opinion  of  all  of  the  school  superintendents  and  school  officials 
of  the  country.  I  certainly  knew  nothing  about  that  resolution 
in  advance  and  beHeve  that  such  a  resolution  should  have  been 
presented  with  time  for  opposition  if  it  could  have  been  developed. 

BRIEF    OPINIONS 
BOTH    SIDES 

Keep  education  out  of  politics;  and  politics  out  of  education. 

The  most  elementary  common  sense  sugests  that  we  improve 
our  politics  a  lot  before  we  try  to  mix  them  with  our  education. 

The  Sterling-Reed  bill  containd  17  pages;  the  Curtis-Reed 
bill  only  eight.  The  same  people  are  back  of  both.  Why  do 
they  keep  cutting  it  down? 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  a  total  of  659  protests  were  made  against  it. 
Of  these  more  than  500  were  Catholics. 

The  objections  to  this  bill  have  all  the  ear  marks  of  special 
pleading.  They  are  "made  up"  arguments  without  vitality  or 
reality;  mere  academic  arguments  at  best. 

The  Negative  argue  that  because  federal  control  of  educa- 
tion is  a  possible  result  of  a  Department  of  Education,  therefore 
it  is  a  certain  result.     Great  reasoning  that. 

Charles  Sumner,  in  1866:  "Indeed.  I  should  n-.t  hesitate,  if 
I  could  have  my  way,  to  place  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States". 
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A  Department  of  Education  could  help  the  teachers  as  much 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  helpt  the  farmers;  neither 
would  it  control,  or  pauperize,  or  standardize  them. 

There  are  33,000,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  U.  S.,  of 
these  only  21,000,000  are  in  school.  The  Negative  say,  "Blame  the 
states";   but  how  will   that   eeducate   the   children? 

In  the  Philadelphia  Convention  that  wrote  our  constitution  a 
proposal  to  include  education  among  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
was  voted  down;  and  so  it  was  reservd  to  the  states. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  present  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation if  it  were  as  efficient  as  a  department  would  be. 

Many  opponents  of  this  bill  profess  to  see  in  it  not  dangers, 
but  "possibilities  of  danger".  If  "possibilities  of  danger"  is  a 
valid  argument  what  on  earth  is  there  that  it  can't  be  used  against? 

If  the  powers  and  scope  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion were  enlarged  it  would  give  us  all  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  Department  of  Education  with  none  of  its  disadvanta- 
ges. 

If  we  are  going  to  demand  impossibilities  of  our  teachers  it 
is  little  enough  to  furnish  them  with  the  very  best  possible  facili- 
ties for  the  investigation  of  the  problems  they  are  expected  to 
solve. 

Horace  Mann:  "In  our  country  and  in  our  times  no  man  is 
worthy  the  honorable  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  include 
the  highest  practical  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of 
administration". 

President  Garfield:  "A  Federal  Department  of  Education  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  government  and  our  people;  and 
there  is  no  midway  station  between  the  first  step  and  absolute  and 
complete   control". 

The  Federal  Education  bill  is  strongly  endorst  by  the  leading 
educators  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  This  by  itself  outweighs 
all  the  arguments  of  the  Negative.  Those  who  know  most  of 
education  favor  the  bill. 

State  Superintendent  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford:  Colo.:  "No 
bureau  that  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  national  government  has 
the  influence,  the  prestige,  the  power  to  gain  the  facts  that  a 
department  itself  could". 

We  want  a  Department  of  Education  in  order  to  get  things 
done.     It  ought  not  to  require  argument  to  show  that  the  higher 
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the  official  the  greater  the  influence  he  can  exert.  No  axiom 
could  be  plainer  than  this. 

Professor  Machen:  "If  liberty  is  not  maintaind  with  regard 
to  education  there  is  no  use  trying  to  maintain  it  in  any  other 
sphere.  If  you  give  the  bureaucrats  the  children  you  might  as 
well  give  them  everj^thing  else." 

One  thing  that  vitiates  the  Negative  argument  is  its  unfairness. 
They  call  this  bill  -Prussianizing"  education.  This  is  outrageously 
unjust,  unfair,  and  even  untrue.  The  necessity  of  exagerating 
shows  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

The  children  cannot  vote;  that  is  the  whole  trouble.  The 
farmers  can  vote;  hence  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So  can 
labor  unions;  hence  the  Department  of  Labor.  Business  can  vote, 
hence  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  resent  being  called  half-educated,  but  when  we  see  the 
number  of  politicians  and  newspapers  opposing  a  federal  depart- 
ment of  education  and  giving  the  reasons  for  it  that  they  do,  how 
can  we  successfully  deny  the  allegation? 

Chicago  Daily  News:  "Education  is  a  local  function,  and  it 
should  be  vhal,  dynamic,  progressive.  Where  educational  con- 
ditions are  unsatisfactory  the  remedy  should  be  applied  by  en- 
Hghtend  and  public  spirited  local  forces." 

We  cannot  afford  to  penalize  people  for  living  in  the  country 
or  small  towns.  The  worst  penalty  we  can  inflict  upon  them  is 
to  tax  and  exploit  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  we  do  and 
refuse  to  permit  any  return  from  the  nation. 

What  is  the  president's  cabinet  for.  if  not  to  represent  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  country  in  the  councils  of  the  nation? 
The  United  States  stands  almost  alone  in  not  representing  educa- 
tion in  its  Cabinet  as  one  of  its  greatest  interests. 

The  census  of  1920  showd  14,000,000  foren  born  in  the  United 
States,  12,000,000  of  age.  Only  6,000,000  had  been  naturalized, 
1,000,000  had  taken  out  first  papers.  The  remainder,— 5.000.000, 
were  aliens.     Not  a  state  but  a  national  question. 

Many  are  always  calling  for  a  law  to  do  this  or  do  that. 
Nothing  is  ever  done  till  the  people  themselves  take  hold  with  in- 
terest and  resolution.  A  law  is  no  more  important  than  a  depart- 
ment in  getting  things  done  that  we  ought  to  do  ourselves. 

President  Coolidge  in  his  address  to  the  National  Education 
Association  strongly  favord  a  Federal  Department  of  Educa- 
tion but  was  equallv  opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  education. 
Evidentlv  he  is  not  much  influenced  I)y  the  negative  arguments. 
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Can  we  say  that  education  is  really  one  of  our  highest  in- 
terest? If  it  is,  we  will  recognize  it  as  such,  and  put  it  into  the 
highest  place.  It  is  vain  to  boast  of  our  interest  in  education 
while  our  government   speiils   more   on   pigs   than  on   children. 

The  Press,  Memphis,  Tenn.:  "The  Press  is  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  all  efforts  of  organize!  educators  to  improve  the 
public  school  system,  but  it  believes  it  is  making  a  serious  mis- 
take in  demanding  that  Congress  set  up  a  federal  department  of 
education." 

The  Affirmative  are  an  example  of  a  common  fault.  They 
assume  that  because  they  are  advocating  something  new  they  are 
therefore  progressive  and  are  advocating  improvements.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  thing  is  new  it  is  therefore  better.  It 
may  be  worse. 

The  research  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  uni- 
versally commended.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  get  Congress  to 
inciease  its  appropriation  enough  to  permit  it  to  do  the  research 
work  neede  1,  than  get  it  to  establish  a  new  department  and  it 
would  cost  very  much  less. 

The  Cabinet  is  essentially  and  exclusively  a  political  group. 
It  is  composed  of  political  leaders;  it  is  political  leadership 
chiefly  that  secures  their  selection.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  then, 
that  a  teacher  has  no  business  there;  and  if  he  were  there  it  would 
a-  a  politician  not  as  an  educator. 

If  a  Federal  secretary  of  education  did  not  give  all  his  time 
to  educational  matters  he  would  not  be  worth  enough  to  educa- 
tion to  justify  the  creation  of  his  office.  If  he  did  not  give  all 
his  time  to  political  matters  he  would  be  of  little  use  in  the 
Cabinet.     Success  would  be  impossible. 

If  raising  hogs  and  sheep  is  more  important  than  rearing 
children  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  have  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  not  a  Department  of  Education.  But  if  the  edu- 
cation of  children  is  our  most  important  interest  the  present  con- 
dition is  preposterous  and  inexcusable. 

The  Negative  admit  that  federal  aid  and  federal  control  are 
not  in  this  bill  but  assert  that  they  are  there  by  implication,  in- 
ference, as  a  natural  result.  They  do  not  debate  the  bill  itself  but 
what  they  allege  are  possible  results.  If  that  method  were  fol- 
lowd  how  could  we  ever  debate  anything? 

Educators  naturally  want  the  very  best  man  for  Secretary  of 
Education  that  can  be  got.  Certainly  the  President  would  select 
a  stronger  man  for  a  secretary  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  his 
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Cabinet  than  if  he  were  to  be  a  mere  commissioner  of  a  Bureau; 
and  Congress  would  pay  him  a  larger  salary. 

If  the  Negative  really  think  that  our  politics  are  so  bad  that 
we  can't  take  proper  care  of  the  education  of  our  children  why 
don't  they  get  busy  and  reform  them.  The  Affirmative  would  be 
very  glad  to  assist  them.  Or  is  politics  not  a  real  reason  but  a 
mere  pretext   for  opposing  educational  progress? 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Negative  argument  is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  is  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  represents  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  as  proposing  to  do  the 
very  things  it  prohibits.  They  must  debate  the  question  as  it  is 
stated;  otherwise  they  are  not  debating  it  at  all. 

In  1917  the  Government  carried  on  educational  work  in  about 
forty  different  departments.  There  were  Commissions,  Boards, 
Bureaus  but  with  no  correlation  between  them.  The  incredible 
waste  and  inefficiency  were  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  a  national 
Department  of  Education  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane:  "The  real  business  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  is  education.  Everything  else  is  a  side  line. 
One  hundred  years  from  now  the  most  amazing  thing  in  our 
present  form  of  government  will  be  that  we  had  a  Secretary  of 
War,  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  no  Secretary  of  Education." 

With  our  whole  educational  system  culminating  in  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education  at  Washington  whose  head  would  be  in 
the  inner  counsels  of  the  dominant  party,  how  can  any  one  expect 
that  e'lucation  would  not  be  drawn  into  politics  far  more  than  ever 
before?    The  American  people  will  never  stand  for  such  a  policy. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  bureau  chief  cannot  do  anything  with- 
out consulting  the  head  of  the  department;  so  that  in  reality 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  head  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Education.  Candidly,  does  the  Negative  think  that  organization 
fairly  represents  the  importance  of  education  in  our  national  life? 

During  the  World  War  it  was  reveald  that  24.9%  of  the 
1,250,000  draft  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Conditions  were  ap- 
parently about  as  bad  in  one  state  as  another.  A  soldier  being 
askt  why  he  hal!  never  learnd  to  read  replied,  "Cap'n,  I  aint  .icvcr 
had  no   chancf.     The  average  American    education   is  the  sixth 

grade. 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  succeeded  in  achieving  equality  ot 
educational  opportunity.  In  Oklahoma  the  inequalities  arc 
astonishing;  thev  crv  to  heaven.  Every  state  needs  outside  assis- 
tance which  a  federal  department  of  education  could  give  easily 
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and  wisel}-.  The  arguments  of  the  Negative  against  it  are  merely 
pretexts. 

An  elementar}^  school  course  requires  8  years  of  900  hours 
each.  (36  weeks.)  The  present  average  is  about  800  hours.  Only 
5  state  exceed  the  minimum  standard.  One-third  to  one-half  of 
the  selective  draft  of  10,000,000  were  unfit  for  military  service  due 
to  lack  of  physical  training  in  the  schools.  What  shall  we  do? 
Nothing? 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune:  "Federalization  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  under  dominance  of  a  central  bureaucracy  is  re- 
pulsive both  to  American  principle  and  American  sentiment.  The 
'simple  little  bill',  that  opens  the  way  thereto,  and  the  companion 
measure  that  provides  the  means  therefor,  should  both  be  beaten 
decisively". 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  Harvard  University:.  I  have  always  been 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
education  in  the  National  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
present  education  bill  is  wisely  and  conservatively  drawn,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  recorded  as  unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  in 
favor  of  it. 

What  is  the  proposed  Department  of  Education  to  do  that  is 
not  now  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Education?  Practically 
nothing  except  to  give  "recognition'  to  education.  Putting  the 
head  of  the  proposed  Department  in  the  president's  cabinet  is 
practically  the  only  provision  of  any  importance,  and  that  is  not 
educational. 

The  Negative  make  much  of  the  silence  of  the  Constitution 
cerning  education.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  silent  on  education. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  public  education  at  that  time.  Educa- 
tion was  entirely  a  private  matter  and  there  was  no  more  reason 
why  the  Constitution  should  legislate  about  it  than  any  other 
private  matter. 

Who  pays  anj-  attention  today  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education?  How  can  any  one  claim  that  being 
a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet  would  not  very  greatly  in- 
crease his  influence?  By  our  present  system  we  simply  fool  our- 
selves by  creating  the  impression  that  we  are  doing  something 
when  we  are  not. 

We  flounderd  along  for  centuries  with  muddy  roads  till  the 
Shakleford  Act  provided  for  federal  aid  and  stimulation.  Now 
we  are  building  the  most  extensive  system  of  good  roads  in  the 
world,  and  with  comparatively  small  expense  to  the  Government. 
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The  Negative  opposed  that  policy  as  much  as  they  do  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

An  investigation  at  the  University  of  Iowa  showd  that  the 
average  term  of  service  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  only 
two  and  two-thirds  years.  There  is  more  liklihood  that  secre- 
taries of  Education  would  serve  shorter  than  longer  terms,  and 
their  tenure  of  office  would  depend  far  more  on  political  than 
educational  reasons. 

A  circular  of  the  National  Education  Association  says  that 
"A  lay  organiaztion  of  national  scope  has  appropriated  $125,000 
to  be  used  in  publicity  for  the  measure  during  the  present  year, 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  will  be  made 
until  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  enacted  into  law".  Com- 
ment is   unnecessary. 

According  to  Secretary  Work  the  average  tenure  of  office  of 
secretaries  of  departments  is  two  and  one-sixth  years;  that  of 
commissioners  of  education  is  nine  years.  A  secretary  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  of  course  lose  his  office  with 
every  change  of  presidents.  There  could  be  no  assurance  of  con- 
tinued, stable  policies. 

If  this  department  were  created  its  head  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  educator  who  had  dabbld  most  successfully  in  politics,  and 
his  appointment  would  depend  far  more  on  his  political  service 
than  upon  his  educational  service.  Education  and  American  poli- 
tics are  too  different  to  mix  successfully,  and  the  contact  will  be 
disastrous  to  education. 

The  present  Bureau  of  Education  is  so  weak  in  organization, 
support,  and  influence,  that  so  great  a  statesman  as  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane  thought  it  should  be  abolisht.  Tho  a  great  be- 
liever in  education  he  was  so  imprest  by  the  futility  of  the  Bureau 
that  he  saw  no  sufficient  reason  for  continuing  it.  Yet  the  Nega- 
tive  think   it    sufficient. 

Most  of  the  research  work,— the  work  wiiich  chiefly  molds 
public  opinion— ,is  now  being  done  by  the  educational  founda- 
tions founded  bv  wealthy  men  and  dominated  entirely  by  capital 
or  business  interests.  It  is  not  charged  that  these  findig^  have 
been  affected  by  their  affiliations,  but  llu  y  miyht  U<-  Such  work 
should  be  done  by  the  nation  itself. 

The  Negative  claim  that  our  present  chaotic,  unorganized,  liap- 
hazard  educational  procedure  will  get  somewhere  sometime.  Pos- 
sibly it  mav.  do  in  25  years  what  might  be  done  in  5.  To  benefit 
those    now    children    educational     reforms     must     come     .|Uickly. 
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Privileges  that  may  be  enjoyed  by  our  grandchildren  will  not  com- 
pensate for  injustice  to  our  children. 

The  importance  of  education  to  our  nation  full}-  entitles  it 
to  representation  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation.  Agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  commerce  were  formerly  buried  in  the  Interior 
Department  as  education  still  is.  We  have  made  departments  of 
them  with  secretaries  in  the  Cabinet.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  not  doing  the  same  with  education. 

With  a  Federal  Department  of  Education  the  occasions  of 
conflict  between  the  federal  and  state  educational  administra- 
tions would  beyond  all  doubt  be  multiplied  very  greatly,  and  in 
all  such  conflicts  the  Federal  Department  would  have  an  im- 
mense advantage,  for  no  state  administration  could  afford  to  get 
the   hostility   of  the    Federal   authorities. 

If  this  department  is  establisht  would  not  the  question  come 
to  its  secretarj',  "What  changes  can  you  make  in  educational  mat- 
ters that  will  help  our  party?"  And  would  not  he  be  expected  to 
contribute  his  part  to  partizan  success?  Would  not  the  qualifica- 
tion which  would  chieflj'  cause  his  appointment  be  his  political 
rather   than   his   educational   qualifications? 

Secretary  Work  saj's  that  the  present  Bureau  of  Education 
is  limited  largely  to  statistical  and  routine  work.  No  wonder 
that  Secretary  Lane  and  Commissioner  Tigert  have  suggested 
discontinuing  the  Bureau  as  at  present  constituted.  Our  national 
organization  for  education  is  ridiculously  disproportionate  to 
the   importance   of   education  in   the  life  of   the   nation. 

The  Standard,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  "There  would  be  no 
justification  for  a  new  department  of  cabinet  importance  unless 
it  was  to  exercise  some  degree  of  national  control  over  education. 
The  states  are  doing  well  enough  with  education  to  be  left  alone. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  New  Bedford  Teachers'  Association 
has  recorded  itself  as  opposed  to  the  Curtis-Reed  bill." 

The  Affirmative  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  divinity  tliat 
doth  hedge  about  a  secretary  of  education.  That  advice  from  a 
secretary  would  have  far  more  effect  than  if  it  came  from  any  one 
else.  It  all  depends  on  the  secretary.  If  he  were  a  great  educa- 
tor his  words  would  have  weight;  but  if  he  were  not  their  coming 
from  a  scretary  would  make  them  all  the  more  negligible. 

When  boild  down,  the  chief  objection  to  this  proposal  from 
communities  that  have  good  schools  is  their  unwillingness  to  do 
anything  for  the  helpless  children  in  less  favord  communities.  The 
fact   that   a   department   of   education   would   help    the   backward 
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is  extremely  desirable  to  have  as  little  active  practical  politics  as 
possible,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  those  activities  is  educa- 
tion. 

All  of  you  who  have  been  interested  in  the  field  of  education 
in  the  States  and  the  cities  of  this  country  knovi^  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  out  politics  from  the  State  and  city  schools.  I  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore:  and  if  there  is  onething  which  the  board  has 
attempted  to  do  during  the  period  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  it,  it  has  been  to  keep  the  ordinary  considerations  of  prac- 
tical politics  out  of  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  treat  that  administration  and  all  the  questions  that  come 
up  in  connection  with  it  as  a  field  in  which  politics  should  not  in- 
trude; and  I  cannot  see  how  there  is  going  to  be  any  advantage 
derived  from  transferring  from  an  officer  who  has  been,  the  his- 
tory of  the  office  will  show,  a  reasonably  permanent  officer,  to 
ar  officer  who  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  a  political  officer — 
the   functions  connected  with  education. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced — you  see  it  coming  out  from 
the  bureaus  in  Washington — that  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  revenue  upon  education,  and 
circles  are  drawn  in  which  segments  are  cut  to  show  more  graphi- 
cally the  small  amount  of  money  which  is  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  education;  and  then  the  reproach  is  made  that  we 
are  a  partially  uncivilized  Government.  We  are  compared  with 
other  governments  to  show  the  amount  of  money  that  they  spend. 

That  argument  to  my  mind  is  not  a  fair  one  at  all,  because 
under  our  system  of  government  education  is  not  a  function,  by 
the  Constitution  of  theUnited  States,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  one  of  those  functions  which  have  been  reservd  to 
the  States;  and  anyone  who  will  draw  a  circle  in  which  the  State 
exepnditures  on  education  are  concernd  will  find  that  the  seg- 
ments comes  up  very  much  greater,  and  becomes  a  matter  of 
which  the  American  people  may  be  proud. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  education  is  such  an  important  function 
of  government  that  it  does  not  occupy  a  sufficiently  dlKiiificd 
position  unless  it  is  recognized  thru  the  existence  of  an  officer 
who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  We  are  told 
to  look  at  agriculture,  the  head  of  that  department  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  We  are  told  to  look  at  commerce;  the  head  of 
that  department  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Therefore  it  is  urged 
that  education  should  be  represented  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  because  of  the  fact  that  it  ought  to  occupy    a    position    as 
dignified  as  that  of  labor,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 

That,  again,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  argument  that  is  of  very 
little  value.  There  are  reasons — very  distinct  reasons — why  agri- 
culture should  be  represented  as  it  is,  why  labor  should  be  rep- 
resented as  it  is,  why  commerce  should  be  represented  as  it  is. 
Probably  the  argument  in  favor  of  commerce  is  stronger  than  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  other  subjects,  because  after  all  a  large  part 
of  commerce,  a  part  of  commerec  which  with  the  growing  centra- 
lization of  our  economic  conditions  is  incerasing,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Department  of  Commerce  with  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  at  its  head  there  were  various  functions  scatterd  about 
other  departments,  in  the  control  of  other  departments,  which 
were  groupt  together  in  this  Department  of  Commerce. 

While  that  is  not  true  of  agriculture  and  while  that  is  not  true 
of  labor,  it  is  true  in  all  the  three  cases  that  agriculture,  labor,  and 
commerce  represent  very  distinct  economic  interests  in  the 
country  which  need  and  should  have  representation,  as  they  do 
have,  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  That  cannot  be 
said  of  education.  The  only  way  in  which  you  may  say  that  we 
Iwho  are  interested  in  education  represent  an  economic  class  in  the 
community  is  the  fact  that  we  get  salaries— that  is  all— and  the 
tendency  is  going  to  be,  of  course,  with  the  vast  number  of  in- 
structors and  teachers  thruout  the  country,  for  the  development  of 
a  lobby  simply  to  raise  salaries,  not  with  the  idea  of  representing 
what  is  a  vital  economic  interest  in  the  community. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  here 
to  transfer  from  a  reasonably  permanent  officer  of  the  'Govern- 
ment, as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is,  this  nonpolitical  field, 
as  it  should  be,  over  into  the  hands  of  an  officer  who  in  the  nature 
of  things  will  inevitably  be  a  political  officer,  and  must  almost  as 
inevitably    change    with    each    administration. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is  intended 
to  express  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  pushing  it.  They  have  a 
motive  back  of  this  bill;  and  if  we  can  judge  by  the  history  of  the 
immediate  past,  we  know  that  this  is  going  to  be  followd  in  the 
near  future,  if  not  in  the  immediate  future,  by  demands  for  large 
appropriations  which  shall  be  distributed  among  the  States  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  aid  the  States  in  this  most  important  field  of 
education. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  enter  into 
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this  field  of  education?  Dr.  Machen  has  given  you  a  good  many 
reasons  why  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should.  I  can  add  very 
little  to  w^hat  he  has  said;  but,  as  I  see  the  situation,  the  stand- 
ardization which  he  has  spoken  of  will  be  almost  inevitable;  and 
that,  I  think  as  he  does,  would  be  an  extremely  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  things  to  exist. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  education  for  close  on  to  50 
years,  and  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  you  might  say  that 
any  serious  question  in  education  could  be  regarded  as  settld.  I 
think  it  is  Herbert  Spencer  who  says  that  the  history  of  education 
is  the  history  of  the  adaptation  of  knowledge  to  need;  and  as 
your  needs  change  with  economic  and  social  changes  in  your 
civilization  your  system  of  education  will  be  obliged  to  change. 
So  that  there  is  nothing  permanent,  there  is  nothing  settld  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  field  of  education. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  upon  this  chaos  or  confusion, 
as  Dr.  Machen  has  referd  to  it,  if  a  secretary  of  education — an  of- 
ficer necessarily  political  in  character  is  to  exercise  over  the 
schools  of  the  States  the  same  sort  of  control  that  is  exercised 
in  other  branches  of  Government  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  exercises  control? 

The  tendency  will  be  stagnation,  standardization  ,the  termina- 
tion of  this  process  of  experimentation  as  it  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  because  then  everything  will  be  uniform.  Now, 
one  State  has  one  idea  with  regard  to  education;  other  States 
have  other  ideas;  and  we  will  find  out  thru  a  process  of  ex- 
perimentation with  these  various  ideas,  whether  or  not  we  can 
make  advances.  But  what  I  fear  will  come  from  what,  as  I  see 
it,  will  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  a  standardization, 
a  stagnation,  which  is  going  to  be  extremely  bad  for  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  period  of  experimentation  is  apt  to  cease,  and 
that  is  what  we  need  and  what  we  always  will  need,  as  I  see  it. 

I  think  it  was  in  France,  where  they  have  a  very  highly 
centralized  system  of  education,  that  the  minister  of  education 
said  with  pride  that  at  10:30  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  every 
child  in  the  State  of  France  would  be  studying  a  particular  les- 
son.    That  is  what  comes  from  this  standardization— what  I  fear 

would  be  a  bad  thing. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  object  to:  A  friend  of  mmc  who 
is  very  much  interested  in  education,  and  who  lias  always  been 
in  favor  of  the  bills  of  this  character  that  have  been  before  Con- 
gress heretofore,  told  me  once-I  do  not  think  he  did  it  in  confi- 
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dence  particularly — that  the  reason  why  he  and  his  friends  wanted 
a  bill  of  this  sort  was  that  the  further  you  could  get  the  appropriat- 
ing power  from  the  people  the  more  money  you  could  get,  and  I 
think  he  was  right  in  it.  The  local  control  that  is  exercised  by 
the  educational  bodies  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time  is  a  very 
salutary  check  against  extravagance  in  education,  and  extrava- 
gance in  education  is  perfectly  possible. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  I  object  to  this  bill  with  the  neces- 
sary implications,  as  I  se  it,  of  centralization,  because  there  has 
developt  within  recent  years,  unfortunately,  as  I  think,  among  the 
people  of  our  country  an  intolerance  with  regard  to  political  and 
religious  and  educational  views  which  may  be  held  by  a  great 
many  people.  They  may  be  right:  they  maj'^  be  wrong;  I  do  not 
know;  but  if  as  a  result  of  the  centralization  of  control  in  educa- 
tion which,  as  I  see  it,  is  bound  to  come  from  this  bill  ultimately, 
we  get  into  the  position  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passes  appropriations  here  which  the  States  will  have  to  meet  if 
they  are  to  get  the  money — and  that  is  a  tremendous  temptation 
to  a  State — the  tendency  will  be  for  a  greater  and  greater  control 
to  be  exercised  over  the  things  that  we  people  now  teach,  and 
that  other  people  may  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  that  may  ob- 
tain the  support  of  a  majority  in  Congress. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  those  reasons  I  consider  this  bill  a 
dangerous  bill,  it  is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  bill  that  was  up  be- 
fore Congres  a  year  ago,  because  there  the  control  that  was  to 
be  exercised  over  the  schools  of  the  States  was  undisguised.  I 
remember  that  one  provision  in  that  bill  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  State  should  receive  an  appropriation  of  Federal  money  unless 
it  provided  by  law  that  all  schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  State 
should  teach  what  were  spoken  of  as  the  common-school 
branches  in  the  English  language.  Now,  as  a  youngster  I  was 
sent  by  my  parents  to  a  school  where  all  the  subjects  were  taught 
in  German.  I  had  no  German  ancestry  at  all,  but  I  was  sent 
there  because  my  parents  felt  that  that  was  the  best  way  for  me 
to  learn  German.  Now.  a  bill  such  as  was  before  Congress  last 
year,  containing  such  a  provision,  would  make  it  really  impos- 
sible for  an  individual,  unless  he  would  be  protected  b}'  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon  case. 
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II.     THOMAS  F.  CADWALADER. 

Representing  the  American  Constitutional   League  and  the 

Sentinels  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  reading  this  bill  was  the 
apparent  futilit}'^  of  it.  You  are  creating,  at  considerable  expense, 
a  department  of  the  Federal  Government,  headed  by  a  member. of 
the  Cabinet,  and  giving  it  absoluteh-  no  power  whatever.  That 
seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  peculiarly  futile  thing  to   ]o. 

Now.  let  us  find  the  explanation.  The  explanation  why  you 
give  it  no  power  is  verj"^  obvious.  You  can  give  it  no  power.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  you  to  do  so.  You  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  give  it  influence — to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  influence  over  public  education  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  expressly  never  intended  it  to  exercise  or  to 
have.  You  propose  to  give  it  an  influence  by  creating  a  political 
department  which  shall  be  charged  entirely  with  scientific  duties. 

Now,  with  due  respect  to  one  of  the  most  effective  witnesses 
that  I  heard  today.  Professor  Mann,  who  says  that  science  is  the 
great  need  of  education  and  I  am  not  here  to  contest  that  question 
because  I  am  not  enough  of  an  educational  expert  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  altho  in  mj-  mind  I  feel  a  doubt  as  to  the  substance  of  that 
statement  due  to  the  testimony  yesterday  of  such  experts  as  Pro- 
fessor Goodnow  and  Professor  Machen,  another  educator  who 
have  given  voice  to  verj-  different  opinions.  Yet,  if  you  grant  that 
scientific  opinion  is  the  chief  need  of  education,  why  do  you 
undertake  to  fulfill  that  need  by  putting  it  into  politics?  What 
has  science  to  do  with  politics:  how  has  science  been  benefited 
in  the  history  of  this  country  or  of  any  other  country  by  being 
tied  up  with  politics? 

You  have  a  Commissioner  of  Education  and  a  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  it  is  buried  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  has  not  the  prestige  and  it  has  not 
the  power  of  a  Federal  department.     That  is  what  they  want  to 

give  it. 

I  have  listend  very  intently  to  a.l  U'<:  arguments  that  have 
been  made  this  morning  and  today  in  favor  of  changing  this 
bureau  into  a  department  and  it  all  boils  down  to  these  two 
things:  One  is  that  a  department  i?  more  likely  to  get  money 
from  Congress;  and  the  other  is.  it  is  likely  to  have  a  greater  pow- 
er and  influence— not  legal  power,  but  influence.  In  other  words, 
you  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  gathering  facts,  and  you  arc 
going  out  into  the  public   schools  of  the  whole  country  to  get 
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those  facts  and  you  are  going  to  send  out  a  horde  of  Federal  in- 
spectors to  go  into  those  schools  and  camp  on  the  heels  of  the 
teachers  and  children  and  to  say  that  they  come  directly  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Washington  with  their 
credentials  to  investigate  how  the  school  affairs  of  Pop  Squash 
Center  are  being  carried  on,  so  that  they  may  bring  back  that  in- 
formation to  Washington  where  it  will  be  duly  tabulated.  Do 
you  think  that  that  will  not  have  any  influence,  any  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  the  schools?  Do  you  think  that  that  will  not  give  the 
Federal  Government  control  over  education  to  a  great  extent? 
Do  you  think  that  the  recommendations  of  the  department  of 
education,  or  the  findings  of  fact  that  it  may  make  with  regard 
to  schools  and  the  school  system  of  any  State,  will  not  be  such 
that  it  will  give  a  very  strong  measure  of  coercion  to  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education  in  the  conduct  of  those  schools? 

"Coordination"  is  the  word  that  we  have  heard  ever  since 
this  hearing  began — coordination  of  activities.  What  does 
"coordination"  mean,  if  it  does  not  mean  control?  It  is  one  of 
those  vague  phrases  that  may  mean  little  or  may  mean  much;  but 
a  close  analysis  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  bill  shows  that  it 
i?i  used  to  conceal  the  real  purposes  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  control  the  educational  systems  of  the  United  States; 
and,  as  has  been  much  more  ably  said  by  Judge  Sutherland  than 
I  can  say  it,  the  control  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government 
iq  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  just  one  or  two  words  more.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  pass.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  going  to  pass. 
For  one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  your  heariags  here  have  developt 
the  underlying  fact  that  there  is  a  very  strong  religious  antagon- 
ism that  has  arisen  in  this  country  from  the  mere  presentation  of 
this   bill. 

Are  you  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  seriously  intending  to 
add  to  the  present  depth  of  religious  controversy  and  feeling  in 
this   country? 

Are  you  going  to  deliberately  take  upon  your  souls  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  the  scenes  of  the  New  York  convention  of 
1924  repeated  at  every  political  convention  because  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  education  of  this  country? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  witness,  but 
if  the  witness  wishes  to  continue  I  will  request  that  he  confine 
himself  to  the  topic  under  discussion;  and  I  must  point  out  that 
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I  for  one  do  not  think  that  religion  or  politics  are  or  have  at  any 
time  enterd  into  this  discussion,  or  shall  be  permitted  to. 

Mr.  Cadwalder.     I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Phipps.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  continue  your  dis- 
cusion  along  that  line,  I  shall  have  to  rule  that  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence. 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
should  not;  that  is  my  argumnt — that  it  should  not  enter  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  politics,  as  the 
framers  of  this  Government  intended;  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  never  even  remotely  approach  that  subject;  and  my 
objection  here  to  the  bill  today  is  as  I  have  said. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  the  influence  that  may 
be  exerted  by  this  department  of  education.  It  will  either  be  by 
virtue  of  the  pure  scientific  value  of  the  research  conducted  by 
the  department,  in  which  case  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see 
that  any  witness  has  brought  out  why  that  purely  scientific  re- 
search cannot  be  developt  as  well  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
provided  you  give  it  sufficient  funds  and  facilities,  as  by  anv  noH- 
tical  department. 

If  w4iat  you  want  is  something  more  than  influence  based  on 
the  scientific  value  of  the  studies  of  the  department,  then  you  are 
all  right  to  go  ahead  and  change  your  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  a  secretary  of  education,  provided  that  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  that  secretary  of  education  power;  but  if  you  are 
going  to  give  him  influence  and  a  name  and  high-sounding  title 
and  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  responsible  authority,  then 
you  are  giving  that  influence   to  a  purely  bureaucratic  officer. 

The  people  will  not  be  calld  upon  to  determine  educational 
policies  if  the  secretary  of  education  has  no  legal  powers  to  en- 
force them.  Educational  policies  will  not  be  an  issue  in  any  of 
your  elections,  but  they  will  be  determind  by  the  official  himself. 
Now,  that  is  the  worst,  the  most  utter  opposite  of  democratic 
government   that  you   can   imagine. 

An  official  intrencht  in  his  office  here  in  WashingMn  ..nd 
having  the  power,  to  a  great  extent,  to  influence  by  recommenda- 
tions, his  researches  his  conclusions,  his  inspectors  that  he  will 
send  around  the  country,  the  educational  policies  of  the  country. 
and  not  responsible  for  it  because  he  has  no  legal  power  whose 
exercise   he    can   be   held  down   by   the   powers   that   choose   our 
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Government — I  hope  that  I  make  myself  clear  on  this  point,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

George  Washington  said  that  influence  is  not  government; 
and  influence  is  all  you  are  giving  this  official,  and  all  you  can 
give.  If  you  are  backing  that  influence  with  an  opportunity  for 
Federal  interference  by  an  opportunity  of  additional  legislation 
that  you  can  get  away  from,  that  is  an  irresponsible  way  of  hand- 
ling  the   National   educational  problem. 

Mr.  Robsion.  You  liave  portrayed  the  dire  results  that  would 
come  about  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  and  if  we  had  a  sec- 
retary of  education  with  Federal  aid  attacht  to  it.  In  your  study 
o:  the  departments  of  the  Government,  taking,  for  instance, 
agriculture,  roads,  and  vocational  training,  where  there  is  Federal 
aid  attacht  has  that  unhappy,  deplorable  condition  come  about 
that  you  have  described  in  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  \[r.  Robsion,  I  have  not  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  agricultural  or  roads  laws.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  them;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider 
education  a  very  different  thing  from  the  mere  matter  of  raising 
hogs,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.   Robison:     I  spoke  about  vocational  eeducation. 

Mr.   Cadwalader.     Oh.   vocational  education. 

Air.  Robsion.     Has  it  workt  well  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  ^'ocational  education  is,  I  think,  an  en- 
tirely unconstitutional  law — that  is,  the  Federal  aid  for  vocational 
education. 

Mr.    Robsion.      Hasn't  it   workt  well? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  it  has 
workt  well. 

III.     HARRY    PRATT    JUDSON, 
President   Universty  of  Chicago. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  pending  education  bill.  Educa- 
tion belongs  to  the  States.  The  Federal  Government  can  be  use- 
ful, no  doubt,  by  gathering  information  as  to  education  procedure 
and  disseminating  this  information  among  the  States.  But  this 
can  best  be  done  thru  a  properly  supported  bureau  of  thelnterior 
Department.  This  bureau  should  be  organized  on  a  strictly  sci- 
entific basis,  like  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  the  last-named 
bureau  there  have  been  but  two  heads  since  its  organization  some 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  the  single  change  was  made  be- 
cause the  head  resignd  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  an  im- 
portant educational  institution.     Should  the  Bureau  of  Education 
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be  converted  into  a  department  with  its  head  in  the  Cabinet  there 
is  the  certainty  of  a  change  with  every  change  of  administration. 
What  should  be  a  scientific  bureau  becomes  a  poHtical  department. 
I  deprecate  turning  over  Federal  educational  agencies  to  partisan 
politics,   which  is   the   essence  of  this   bill. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
o*  this  proposed  legislation  knows  that  for  many  successive  years 
the  bills  on  this  subject  have  containd  plans  for  large  Federal 
appropriations  to  be  distributed  among  the  States.  While 
ostensibly  these  appropriations  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
State  control  of  their  own  educational  affairs,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  obvious  that  the  power  of  the  purse  must  in  the  end  be  a  con- 
trolling influence.  The  widespread  resentment  among  the 
States  to  this  attempt  to  dictate  local  education  from  Washington 
apparently  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  such  appropriations  in 
the  present  bill.  But  can  any  one  doubt  that  this  is  merely  an 
entering  wedge?  That  when  the  vanity  of  an  educational  politi- 
cian is  once  gratified  by  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet  he  will 
av  once  begin  to  scheme  at  the  expansion  of  his  dignity  and 
authority  by  securing  appropriations  which  wV\  enable  him  to  in- 
fluence State  policies  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas? 

The  bill  proposes  another  long  step  toward  the  dictation  of 
local  affairs  from  a  centralized  government.  I  trust  that  this 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  take  the  same  view  which  seems  to 
have  been  held  by  several  preceding  Congresses,  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  bill  may  be   defeated. 

IV.     SHALL  WE  PRUSSIANIZE  AMERICAN 

EDUCATION? 

Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Hamilton  College. 

Mr.   Coolidge  evidently  letteth  not  his  left  hand  know  what 

his  right  hand  doeth.    With  his  left  he  writes  an  address  decrying 

the  tendency  toward  centralization,  urging  the   States  not  to  let 

the  FederalGovernment  absorb  their  functions;  with  his  right  he 

pens  a  message  to  Congress  urging  the  establishment  of  a  sccre- 

tarv  of  education.     Logically,  his  next  move  shall  be  to  endow 

a  Brvan-Darwin  chair  of  biology-theology.     It  is  obvious  that  a 

department  of  education  will  have  more  authority,  more  prestige, 

and  more  funds  than  a  burau  of  education.  Its  inevitable  tendency 

will    be    to    assert   more   authority,    exert    greater    influence,    and 

graduallv  acquire  more  and  more  control  over  the  schools  of  the 

countrv      This  can  be  done  only  by  the  diminution  of  the  control 
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oi  the  States  over  their  educational  systems,  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  becoming  more  and  more  centralized  in  Washington. 

Once,  in  Cologne,  I  found  myself  before  a  gymnasium.  In- 
quiring my  way  to  the  director's  office  I  told  him  that  I  was  an 
American  teacher  and  would  like  to  visit  his  school.  He  askt 
whether  I  wisht  merely  to  see  the  building  or  desired  to  see  the 
classes  at  work.  Naturally,  I  replied,  "Both."  He  told  me  that 
if  I  would  be  satisfied  with  inspecting  the  building  I  could  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  director  of  the  city  schools  to  do  so, 
but  if  I  wanted  to  see  classes  at  work  I  must  secure  leave  from 
the  ministry  of  education  at  Berlin.  Would  you  care  to  see 
American  schools  so  cribbd,  cabind,  and  confined?  So  carefully 
"protected"  from  the  visits  of  parents,  taxpayers,  and  other  in- 
terested persons?  To  me  it  appears  that  the  estabHshment  of  a 
Federal   department  of   education   is   a   step   in  this  direction. 

No  large  organization,  obviously,  can  be  administerd  with- 
out practical  uniformity  thruout  the  units,  whether  it  be  Federal 
reserve  banks,  10-cent  stores,  K.  K.  K.  dens,  or  shoe  factories. 
As  a  teacher,  and  especially  a  teacher  of  history,  judging  the 
future  in  the  light  of  the  past,  I  am  daily  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  an  attempt  at  absolute  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
of  humans  is  foolish  and  wicked.  There  is  no  one  best  method 
in  education  either  for  all  teachers  or  for  all  students.  The  wise 
teacher  uses  different  methods  with  different  subjects,  with  dif- 
ferent pupils,  in  teaching  the  same  subject  to  different  students. 
What  is  the  best  method  in  one  teacher's  hands  may  be  the  worst 
\v  another's.  All  this  is  as  obvious  as  that  roses  do  not  look  like 
sunflowers  or  smell  like  honey-suckle,  yet  it  appears  to  be  ignored 
by  the  advocates  of  a  department  of  education.  Apparently  they 
forgot  not  only  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ab- 
sorb more  and  more  local  functions,  but  also  the  equally  strong 
tendency  of  a  Government  department  to  become  a  slave  to  rou- 
tine and  uniformity,  to  prefer  monotony  to  originality. 

In  such  a  country  as  ours,  with  its  diversity  of  population 
and  industry,  its  varied  geographical  influences,  uniform  "stand- 
ardization" is  thoroly  vicious  in  education,  as  it  would  be  in 
agriculture,  as  it  is  in  Childs  restaurants.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  be  able  to  get  the  same  spark  plug  at  any  garage  from  Key 
West  to  Seattle,  but  to  find  the  school  children  of  San  Diego, 
Cheyenne,  Nashville,  and  Pittsburgh  identical  with  those  of  Bos- 
ton would  be  as  disheartening  as  to  have  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  regularly.     Nebraska,  with  its  largely  agricultural 
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population,  has  different  educational  needs  from  an  industrial 
State  like  Massachusetts.  California,  with  its  large  Asiatic  popula- 
tion, Mississippi,  with  ts  large  Negro  populaton,  Minnesota,  with 
its  large  Scandinavian  element  have  decidedly  different  educa- 
tional needs  from  any  New  Hampshire.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  each  should  be  left  to  find  its  own  solution  for  these 
problems.  Those  who  favor  a  department  of  education  will  say 
that  it  will  not  be  the  poHcy  of  the  department  to  control  the 
States,  merely  to  advise  them;  that  surely  it  will  not  offer  the 
same  plan  to  all  States,  but  will  have  one  for  the  commercial, 
another  for  the  industrial,  a  third  for  the  agricultural,  a  fourth  for 
the  mining,  etc.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes:  (I  fear  Greeks 
bearing  gifts.)  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune— and  every 
other  cliche  you  can  think  of  in  rebuttal.  Seeing  a  Federal  depart- 
ment with  much  money  to  spend  on  school  improvements,  every 
State  will  begin  clamoring  for  such  aid.  To  secure  this  they  must 
comply  with  whatever  conditions  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
scribes. The  bureaucratic  mind  automatically  tends  to  simplify 
its  work  by  imposing  rigid  uniformity,  like  a  mail-order  house. 
Uniformity  in  education  tends  inexorably  to  stagnation.  To  take 
one  glaring  example:  The  graduates  of  our  national  military  and 
naval  academies,  however  skill  ful  they  may  be  as  specialists 
in  the  science  of  war — and  that  is  open  to  doubt — because  of  the 
absolutely  identfcal  training  they  have  all  receivd,  compare  un- 
favorably with  a  group  of  equal  size  taken  from  the  graduates  of 
any  good  liberal  arts  college.  Originality  is  frownd  upon;  con- 
formity is  at  a  premium;  witness  the  case  of  General  Mitchell  and 
the  Air  Service.  So  let  me  urge  every  advocate  of  a  department 
of  education  in  the  Cabinet  to  reread  and  ponder  prayerfully 
Dicken's  "Hard  Times",  before  urging  his  Congressman  to  sup- 
port the  bill  for  such  a  department.  We  do  not  want  our  children 
goose-stepping  to  the  order  of  Gradgrinds.  The  story  is  perhaps 
apocryphal  of  a  city  superintendent  who  boasted — boasted,  God 
save  the  mark! — that  at  a  given  moment  he  could  tell  exactly  what 
word  was  being  speld  in  every  schoolroom  in  the  city!  Apocryplial 
or  not,  it  illustrates  the  danger  of  nationalization  of  public 
schools.  The  establishment  of  a  secretary  of  education  will  l)c 
the  first  step  toward  nationalization. 

If  there  is  one  point  upon  which  all  except  the  ward  bosses 
are  agree'l,  it  is  that  politics  should  have  no  place  in  nur  schools. 
Put  a  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  them  and  you  can  no  more 
keep  politics  out  of  them  that  out  of  the  post  -f''!'-"  -r  T.nnniany 
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Hall.     It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Cabinet  officer  must  bo  of  the 
same  political  party  as  is  his  chief,  or  he  will  be  of  little  use  to 
the  President.     That  officer  is  unquestionably  entitld  to  the  as- 
surance that  his  official  advisors  think  as  he   does  on  all   major 
governmental  questions.    As  a  corollary,  the  holders  of  the  various 
portifolios  change  as  the  party  in  pow^er  changes,  often  when  a 
President    succeeds    another    of    the    same    party.      Imagine    Mr. 
Coolidge   trying    to   conduct   the    national   business    with    a    free- 
trade  Democratic  Secretary  of  Treasury!    That  would  make  the 
head  of  the  bootlegger  swim.     So  if  we  should  have  a  secretary  of 
education,   he  would    be    changed    every    four    or    eight    years. 
Granted  that  we  desire  a  national  educational  policy,  such  a  pro- 
cess would  be  fatal  to  any  continuity,  as  it  has  been  with  tariff 
problems,  conservation,  and  the  like.    Since  we  do  not — at  least 
I  do  not — want  a  national  educational  policy  why  add  to  our  ex- 
penses   by    establishing   an    officer    who    can    not    be    allowed    to 
develop   any  policy  and  whose   frequent  change    will    upset    the 
routine  of  the   legitimate   functions   of    the    present     Bureau     of 
Education?     But  whether  I  want  it  or  not,  if  we  establish  a  cab- 
inet  department   of  education   and   put   anybody  but   a   fossil   or 
jellyfish  at  its  head,  we  assuredly  will  find  a  policy  developing, 
and  that   will  be   changed   with   each   administration.      From   the 
establishment  of  the  bureau  (which  began  by  being  a  department 
and   reverted  soon  to  bureau   status),   it  has  been  the  practice  to 
keep   a    Commissioner  of   Education   in   office,    regardless   of   his 
party  affiliations.     I  do  not  know  the  party,  if  any,  of  the  present 
commissioner,    and    doubt    if    the    President    who    appointed    him 
knew.     This  is  quite  proper.     The  commissioner  is  an  administra- 
tive officer,  not  an   executive,   so  need  not  concern   himself  with 
politics,  but  can  devote  all  his  attention  to  carrying  out  the  laws 
concerning  his   bureau.      Make   him    a    Cabinet    officer,    and    ipso 
facto  he  becomes  an  executive  officer  and  must  reflect  the  politics 
of  the  President.     Not  only  will  our  schools  become  Prussianized, 
but  their  sergeants  and  corporals  will  be  changed  every  few  years 
for  raw  recruits  enlisted  at  the  behest  of  "the  good  of  the  party". 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  what  the  effect  upon  the  schools 
will   be.     Do  you   want  your   children  taught  by  beneficiaries   of 
the   spoils   system.      In   the   lauguage   of   the   editor   of   the   Utica 
Press,  "When  the  schools  become  an  appendange  of  party  politics 
the  people  may  bid  goodbye  to  efficiency." 

To  be  sure,  proponents  of  a  department  of  education  will  in- 
sist  that   only  an   experienced    educational   ajlministrator   of   high 
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character  will  be  considered  for  the  post  of  secretary  and  "such 
a  person  will  not  be  subject  to  political  influences."  Perhaps — 
let  us  hope  so.  But  the  risk  is  very  great.  Most  of  the  State 
superintendents  or  commissioners  and  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents have  been  experienced  educators  of  high  ability  and  men 
and  women  of  fine  cliaracter.  Yet  again  and  again  such  a  person 
has  either  been  forced  out  of  office  for  political  reasons,  or  has 
had  to  make  some  concessions  to  party  politics.  This  is  not 
universally  true  but  with  an  official  having  the  enormous  range  a 
national  secretary  of  education  would  have,  the  prize  would  be 
too  tempting  for  the  party  organization  to  ignore.  Imagine  a 
Fall,  a  Bryan,  or  a  Daugherty  as  secretary  of  education! 

Some  claim  that  as  a  matter  of  "dignity,"  of  prestige,  the 
importance  of  education  demands  that  our  national  expert  in 
education  be  a  cabinet  officer  instead  of  a  mere  bureau  chief,  in 
order  that  he  may  correspond  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  most  European  cabinets.  There  are  several  replies  to  this, 
of  which  only  two  need  concern  us  here.  Tho  in  passing,  it  may 
be  remarkt  that  the  frequency  with  which  European  cabinets 
change  is  certainly  no  argument  for  entrusting  education  to  cab- 
inet control. 

Conditions  in  America  differ  so  radically  from  those  in  most 
European  countries  that  their  practice  is  not  necessarily  a  safe 
precedent  for  us  to  follow.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a  warning  of  what 
we  should  avoid.  As  to  dignity,  it  is  not  the  title  nor  even  the 
office  which  confers  the  dignity,  but  the  functions  of  the  position 
and  the  character  of  the  administrator.  A  Henry  Barnard  or  a 
W.  T.  Harris  would  have  lent  distinction  to  any  office,  and  as 
commisioners  of  education  they  enjoyd  a  world-wide  reputation 
which  would  not  have  been  enhanced  by  making  Cabinet  officers 
of  them.  Have  Balfour  and  Asquith  gaind  anything  in  greatness 
of  soul  or  even  in  influence  by  becoming  earls.  Did  Gladstone 
lose  any  dignity  by  declining  a  peerage?  Is  "His  Magnificence 
the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Prague"  by  virtue  of  that  title 
a  greater  educator,  a  more  useful  citizen  than  Miss  Martha  Berry? 
Horace  Mann  made  his  reputation  and  did  his  most  constructive 
work  as  the  Clerk  of  a  State  Board  of  education.  Very  few  re- 
call that  he  was  ever  a  college  president. 

It  is  also  advanced  as  an  argument  for  a  department  of  edu- 
cation that  it  is  not  fair  that  so  important  a  subject  be  subor- 
dinated to  any  other  department,  as  the  bureau  of  education  is 
now   a   mere    branch    of   the    Department   of   the    Interior.      The 
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obvious  remedy  for  this  situation  is  not  to  make  the  commis- 
sioner a  Cabinet  officer,  but  to  remove  the  bureau  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  put  it  on  a  parity  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  etc.  Then  it  would  be  sufficiently  indepen- 
dent of  every  department  and  could  be  kept  out  of  politics.  Also 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  either  the  authority  of  the 
commissioner  or  the  expenses  of  his  bureau.  In  any  event  it 
seems  wiser  to  try  this  experiment  than  to  incur  the  risk  of 
Prussianizing  our  schools  by  creating  a  secretary  of  education. 

V.     REV.  F.  J.  LANKENAU, 
Central  District  Evangelism  Lutherans,  Napoleon,  O. 

While  a  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  former  educational 
bills  has  been  omitted  from  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
namely,  the  proposal  to  grant  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  I  candidly  admit  that  the  new  bill,  which  essays 
to  create  a  department  of  education  with  all  that  it  includes,  spells 
for  nie  and  many  other  great  possibilities  of  danger. 

Would  not  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  necessarily 
bring  the  subject  of  education  into  politics?  The  head  of  the 
department,  being  a  political  appointee  to  a  term  of  only  four 
years,  would  not  the  danger  be  great  that  our  educational  policies 
would  be  ever  changing?  Would  the  passing  of  this  measure  not 
afford  constituents  a  most  desirable  opportunity  to  importune  our 
legislators  to  reward  them  for  services  rendtrd  by  appointing 
them  to  some  position  in  the  national  educational  service,  just  as 
is  the  case  today  in  the  post  office,  internal  revenue,  and  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  services?  But  would  it  not  be  most  deplorable 
if  the  patronage  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Education  should 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  political  party  that  might  be  in 
power?  I  know  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  regard  this  as  an 
impossible  contingency,  a  "straw  man",  but  to  us  this  eventuality 
of  drawing  education  into  politics  is  a  very  strong  probability,  to 
say  the  least,  if  not  even  an  inevitability,  viewd  in  the  light  of 
past  events.  Legislators,  men  of  business  and  professional  men 
have  exprest  their  fears  again  and  again  along  these  lines. 

We  opponents  o  fthis  bill  also  fear  that  a  secretary  of  educa- 
tion, if  he  should  be  an  educator,  would  feel  out  of  place  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  The  original  idea  of  the  Cabinet  was  that  it 
should  be  made  up  of  heads  of  only  a  few  departments  of  Govern- 
ment under  the  direct  control  of  the  President.     Gradually,  how- 
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ever,  the  Cabinet  developt  into  a  body  of  statemen  serving  in  a 
dual  capacity.  Their  main  purpose,  as  I  take  it,  being  to  serve 
as  an  advisory  council  to  the  President  and  helping  him  to  lay 
down  the  broad  lines  of  policy;  but  also  directing,  thru  experts, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  policies  of  the  administration,  the 
business  of  the  Government  as  it  concernd  their  respective  de- 
partments. In  lecent  years  a  number  of  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  been  raisd  to  the  dignity  of  departments, 
with  the  result  that  departments  which  as  bureaus  had  experts 
at  their  head,  now  have  chiefs,  who  are  chosen  because  of  their 
ability  to  advise  the  President  in  matters  of  state.  The  supporters 
of  the  bill  might  tell  us  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
head  of  the  proposed  department  of  education  would  be  an  educa- 
tor, for  if  the  general  rule  observd  in  the  appointment  to  the 
Cabinet  would  be  observeVl  in  this  instance,  the  appointment  would 
not  go  to  an  expert  educator  but  to  a  layman.  And  even  if  the 
position  should  be'offerd  to  a  prominent  educator,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  up  a  permenent, 
influential  position  of  college  president  or  city  school  superinten- 
dent for  the  very  limited  tenure  of  office  that  would  be  his  as 
secretary   of   education. 

However,  who  would  lend  greater  dignity  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  who  would  serve  it  more  efficiently,  a  secretary 
of  education  who  would  be  a  layman,  or  a  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion who  would  be  an  expert  educator? 

It  is  claimed  that  the  dignity  of  education  demands  that  it 
have  representation  in  the  Cabinet.  When  it  is  a  question  of  re- 
cognizing the  dignity  and  importance  of  education,  I  refuse  to 
stand  second  to  any  one.  But  the  high  esteem  I  have  for  educa- 
tion by  no  means  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Cabinet.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  of 
greater  dignity  than  religion,  nothing  that  can  be  its  peer  in 
dignity,  and  yet  I  should  deplore  nothing  more  than  to  see  my 
people  so  far  forget  the  principles  of  Americanism  as  to  demand  a 
secretary  of  religion  with  a  seat  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

We  give  education  due  recognition  in  our  country,  tlio  we 
have  no  secretary  of  education.  There  is  no  land  under  the  sun 
where  education  enters  more  into  the  woof  and  web  of  a  people 
than  in  our  country.  Education  will  gain  no  more  dignity  by 
being  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  It  will  be  honord  and  re- 
spected, just  in  proportion  as  its  representatives  are  sincere,  faith- 
ful, and  efficient.     The  greatest  and  most  honord  leaders  in  the 
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history  of  education  have  possibly  in  some  instances  held  official 
positions,  but  more  often  were  men  without  official  positions. 
Comenius  and  Francke,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  and 
Spencer  were  all  men  without  official  positions,  and  yet  they  are 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  educational  heavens. 

It  is  claimd  thac  this  bill  proposes  to  bring  about  the  con- 
solidation of  Federal  educational  agencies  which  could  not  be  done 
thru  the  development  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Education.  By 
examining  the  measure  we  find  that  section  3  would  transfer  to 
the  proposed  department  of  education  the  Federal  Board  for 
\'ocational  Education  the  Columbia  Institute,  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity; section  7  creates  a  Federal  Conference  of  education  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  from  each  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; section  8  provides  for  the  collection  of  educational  sta- 
tistics and  facts,  as  well  as  general  educational  research  work; 
section  9  directs  that  the  results  of  the  department's  research  and 
investigations  be  made  accessible  to  all  interested  in  them;  section 
10  provides  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  and  for  special  in- 
vestigations  which   Congress   or   the    President   may   request. 

In  all  candor  I  cannot  see  why  each  an  1  every  power  here 
granted  the  proposed  department  of  education  can  not  be  equal!}' 
well  exercised  by  the  present  Bureau  of  Education.  That  such 
could  be  accomplisht  by  the  development  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation was  apparently  the  serious  conviction  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  House  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congres,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dallinger,  when  he  introduced  his  H.  R. 
6582  in  the  first  session  of  last  Congress. 

It  is  claimd  that  the  adequate  financial  support  of  all  the  work 
delegated  in  the  educational  bill  to  the  proposed  department  of 
education  demands  that  it  be  presented  by  one  of  no  less  rank 
than  that  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  those  who  have  the  mak- 
ing of  the  National  Budget  in  hand;  but  should  that  actually  be 
true?  Can  it  be  said  in  truth  that  the  men  who  make  up  that 
National  Budget  are  respecters  of  persons  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  position  occupied  by  the  men  who  present  the  need,  rather 
than  the  need  itself  is  with  them  the  deciding  factor  in  the  admis- 
sion of  an  item  on  the  budget?  I  prefer  to  answer  this  un- 
hesitatingly in  the  negative;  I  prefer  to  believe  that  with  us  it  still 
holds  good  that  right  rather  than  might  wins  the  day  and  that 
among  us  a  cause  is  still  won  because  it  is  just  and  not  by  in- 
fluence of  persons. 

The  supporters  of  the  present  bill  when  acting  as  the  cham- 
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pions  of  its  predecessors  made  much  of  an  alleged  crises  in  the 
educational  situation  of  our  country.  It  was  claimd  that  we  were 
among  the  most  illiterate  people  in  the  world,  that  illiteracy  was 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate,  that  public  education  was  not  sup- 
ported as  it  should  be  in  a  number  of  States,  and  that  some  of 
the  States  were  not  conducting  their  schools  at  all  properly. 
However,  as  these  points  are  not  strest  at  this  time,  I  shall  not 
discus  them  here,  tho  I  am  convinced  that  it  should  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  bring  proof  that  statistics  show  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  fears  and  apprehensions. 

But  the  main  objection  is  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into 
l?w  would  be  the  first  step  toward  Federal  control  of  our  schools. 
That  this  is  no  idle  fear,  statements  by  supporters  of  the  measure 
show.  In  a  statement  made  by  Doctor  Strayer  in  the  pamphlet 
mentioned  in  my  opening  paragraph  we  find  these  two  sentences 
on  page  10:  "If  the  scientific  inquiries  undertaken  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  should  clearly  indicate  that  the  Nation  should 
furnish  a  larger  degree  of  support  for  education,  the  question  for 
providing  this  support  would  still  rest  with  Congress.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  become  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
a  larger  degree  of  national  support  for  education,  they  will  secure 
the  approprdiate  legislation."  This  statement  shows  that  tho 
Federal  subsidy  has  been  omitted  from  this  bill,  it  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  any  means.  That  Federal  subsidy  for  tlie  local 
schools  is  the  thing  hoped  for  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  is  also 
plain  from  the  admision  of  Doctor  Strayer  on  page  4  of  his  pam- 
phlet: "Whatever  point  of  view  one  may  take  with  regard  to  the 
national  responsibility  for  the  support  of  education,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  action  by  the  next  Con- 
gress in  support  of  further  Federal  aid  for  education."  This  holds 
out  strong  hope  that  the  following  Congress  may  do  what  this 
one  would  not  do,  grant  the  subsidy. 

But  even  without  a  subsidy  ever  becoming  a  reality,  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  education  would  surely  lead  to 
the  Federal  control  of  our  schools.  I  quote  what  I  have  written 
elsewhere: 

"Experience  and  common  sense  teacli  us  that  the  influence 
which  the  secretary  of  education  as  a  cabinet  member  would  en- 
joy, owing  to  patronage  and  other  favors  at  his  disposal,  would 
inevitably  make  him  supreme;  and  without  coercion  or  seeming 
interference  on  his  part  he  could  easily  establisli  any  policy  he  saw 
fit. 
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"But  the  nationalizing  of  education  in  our  country  wouUl 
mean  its  eventually  becoming  the  creature  of  an  educational  auto- 
cracy. There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  educational  system  to 
deprive  our  parents  of  their  rights  to  initiative  and  teachers  of  a 
voice  in  determining  curriculum,  program,  and  method.  A 
Federal  education  bill,  having  the  features  of  the  proposed  bill, 
will  do  much  to  strengthen  this  growing  tendency  of  the  times 
and  make  our  school  system  a  standardized,  machine-made  rou- 
tine with  all  the  details  of  application  ready  for  use.  The  craving 
for  uniformity  may  become  so  inordinate  that  to  question  the 
advisibility  or  practicability  of  directions  given  by  superiors  or 
to  fail  to  carry  them  out,  might  possibly  mean  that  a  charge  of 
disloyalty  would  be  lodged  against  the  unlucky  teacher  who  has 
originality  enough  to  see  where  a  modification  of  the  prescribed 
program  might  mean  an  improvement.  This  stifling  of  profes- 
sional initiative  and  interest  should  surely  be  most  deplorable  and 
wholly  contrary  to  our  American  ideals.  Even  if  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  education  should  give  our  schools  greater  efficiency,  we 
never  could  afford  to  gain  it  at  the  cost  of  such  a  great  sacrifice. 
Liberty-loving  Americans  should  consider  well  before  they  intro- 
duce a  system  of  education  with  an  autocratic  bureaucracy  and  all 
its  blighting  consequences,  even  tho  the  proposed  system  hold  out 
strong  promises  of  increast  efficiency.  Bureaucracy  always  has 
certain  objectionable  characteristics  and  properties.  It  is  always 
inquisitive,  heavy-handed,  slow  to  do  good  and  quick  in  the  com- 
mission of  wrong. 

"Hitherto  public  opinion  has  largely  reflected  the  sense  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  holding  that  the  right  to  supervise 
and  control  the  education  of  the  child  is  a  natural  prerogative  of 
the  parents.  State  monopoly  of  education  has  generally  been  re- 
garde  1  as  objectionable  and  undesirable,  because  it  invades  the 
inalienable  rights  of  parents  and  sets  up  a  control  for  which  there 
ii  no  warrant.  Private  as  well  as  public  schools,  for  this  reason, 
have  been  ecouraged  and  protected.  Tho  until  the  decision  handed 
down  by  Justice  McReynolds  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  language  cases  June  4,  1923,  no 
court  of  our  country  had  ever  held  that  parents  had  the  natural 
right  to  control  the  education  of  their  children,  this  right  had 
never  been  seriously  nor  directly  questiond,  excepting  in  Oregon 
and  Michigan,  and  parents  accordingly  have  exercised  their 
liberty  again  and  again  in  founding  and  mantaining  private 
schools  for  their  offspring. 
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"However,  the  opinion  that  education  is  primarily  and  fun- 
damentally the  right  of  the  State  is  gaining  more  and  more  ground 
in  our  country.  Not  the  parents,  but  the  civil  power,  it  is  held, 
should  dictate  the  education  of  the  child.  And,  strange  to  say, 
this  utterly  socialistic  doctrine  passes  itself  as  true  Americanism, 
tho  it  is  surely  utterly  subversive  of  all  genuine  democracy  when 
an  educator  writes,  'My  child  is  first  a  national  child.  He  belongs 
to  the  Nation  before  he  belongs  to  himself.  However  little  this 
learnd  gentleman  may  realize  it,  in  expressing  this  sentiment  he 
plainly  shows  that  the  virus  of  sovietism  has  thoroly  poisond 
his  judgment.  Let  this  opinion  once  prevail,  and  the  flood  gates 
of  socialism  will  have  been  fully  opend.  Let  education  once  be- 
come nationalised  as  a  result  of  this  view;  let  course  of  study  and 
textbook,  teacher  and  method  once  be  dependent  upon  the  State 
and  the  head  of  a  department  posing  as  the  State,  and  we  shall 
have  surely  played  into  the  hands  of  the  bolshevist.  Herein  lies 
the  greatest  danger  of  a  Federal  education  bill,  that  it  establishes 
Federal  control  of  education,  next  to  religion  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  shaping  of  persons'  thoughts  and  conduct,  and  delivers  the 
child  during  the  most  receptive  years  of  life  tooth  and  nail  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  are  the  servants  of  a  political  bureaucracy 
centralized  at  Washington.  Verily,  if  one  were  casting  about  for 
a  swift  and  certain  means  to  destroy  American  freedom,  no  more 
adequate  machinery  of  destruction  can  be  conceivd  than  a  school 
system  with  a  virtual  autocrat  at   its   head. 

A  former  high  official  of  our  Government  gives  expression 
to  his  fears  of  increasing  tendency  among  us  toward  centraliza- 
tion thus:  'It  is  truly  bolshevistic  when  the  education  of  the 
country  shall  be  conducted  from  Washington.  Yet  such  is  the 
manifest  purpose  of  the  present  time.  When  Washington  takes 
charge  of  the  mother  before  the  baby  is  born,  stands  sponsor 
for  it  when  it  makes  its  advent  into  this  worl.l,  decrees  its  exercises 
and  says  when  it  must  eat,  prescribes  its  studies,  and  looks  after 
its  health  during  the  school  age,  it  will  be  high  time  to  invite 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  to  tour  America  and  offer  criticism  of  our 
institutions.'  The  virus  of  sovietism  is  apparently  spreading  and 
every  legitimate  means  should  be  used  to  counteract  its  per- 
nicious influence  by  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  show  our 
people  the  deep  menace  that  lies  in  the  usurpation  of  parental 
rights,  or  those  of  the  local  community.  The  insidious  doctrm- 
that  the  State  is  supreme,  the  source  of  all  rights  and  the  authority 
in  all  matters  of  duty,  is  fatal  to  the  perpetuation     .'  -'ir  prscnt 
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democratic  form  of  government  and  inevitably  leads  to  soicalism 
and  sovietism.  If  a  halt  is  not  called  in  the  present  tendency  of 
legislation,  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment rests  will  be  completely  destroyed  and  a  tj^rannical 
bureaucracy  will  be  created  at  Washington — quietlj',  creeepingly, 
persistently  created — 'which  in  time  will  know  no  master.' 

We  submit  that  the  enactment  of  a  Fedeeral  education  bill, 
such  as  is  proposed,  into  law  would  exert  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  morale  of  our  American  people.  What  the  noted  French 
historian,  De  Tocqueville,  wrote  some  years  ago  of  his  own 
country  we  should  do  well  to  heed:  'The  Government  having  as- 
sumed the  place  of  Providence,  it  was  natural  that  everyone  should 
invoke  its  aid  in  his  individual  necessities.'  The  warning  of  John 
Stuart  Mills  is  likewise  in  place:  'The  mischief  begins  when,  instead 
Oi  calling  forth  the  activities  and  powers  of  individuals  and  bodies, 
government  substitutes  its  own  activity  for  theirs.'  Several  years 
ago  President  Harding  spoke  these  earnest  words:  'The  one 
outstanding  danger  of  to-day  is  the  tendency  to  turn  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  things  which  are  the  tasks  and  the  duties  of  the 
forty  eight  Commonwealths  which  constitute  the  Nation.'  A 
United  States  Senator  has  well  said:  'America  will  be  happiest 
and  the  Union  more  secure,  if  our  governmental  policies  are  such 
as  to  encourage  individual  initiative  and  self-government.'  It  is  in 
the  same  spirit  that  President  Coolidge  speaks  when  he  says: 
'Demand  has  grown  up  for  a  greater  concentration  of  powers  in 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  fairly  consider  it,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

A  people  is  strong  and  virile  in  proportion  to  its  willingness 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  remains  apprecia- 
tive of  the  exalted  dignity  and  obligation  laid  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  a  democracy.  We  must,  therefore,  do  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent the  increasing  desire  of  our  people  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  everything.  When  once  the  people  of  Rome  learnd  to 
expect  their  government  to  provide  them  with  bread  and  amuse- 
ment the  old  spirit  of  independence  and  the  love  of  liberty  were 
things  of  the  past.  There  are  strong  indications  of  weakness  ap- 
parent in  our  people  today.  If  we  let  them  continue  to  shirk 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  by  transferring  these  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  time  will  come  when  our  Government 
will  collapse  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  despots,  since  a  democratic 
government  will  never  be  stronger  than  the  people  upon  whom 
it    is    built.'' 
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Finally,  we  can  not  but  see  a  menace  in  this  proposed  bill 
to  the  private  and  parochial  schools  of  our  country.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  under  consideration  into  'aw  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  greater  degree  of  Federal  influence  on  the  schools.  Increast 
regulation  will  mean  ultimate  exclusive  operation  by  the  State. 
Standardization  of  the  school  curricula  is  also  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  this  enactment  into  law;  but  increast  standardization 
would  result  in  the  natural  loss  of  prestige  of  those  schools  which 
did  not  conform  to  the  prevailing  standardized  system.  The 
schools  that  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  reorganized  machinery 
of  organization  would  soon  lose  prestige.  Organized  curricula 
would  more  and  more  overshadow  in  importance  sincerity  and 
thoroness,  with  the  result  that  private  and  parochial  schoo's.  no 
matter  how  thoro  their  work,  would  sink  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  because  they  did  not  conform  to  the  standardized  courses 
of  study. 

But  the  private  schools  of  our  country,  elementary  and  higher, 
have  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  training  of  our 
citizenship;  and  their  destruction,  therefore,  would  be  a  most 
'deplorable  calamity.  Our  first  schools  and  colleges  were  private 
institutions  and  even  today  among  our  most  influential  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  are  those  directed  by  private  corpora- 
tions. A  governmental  system  of  education  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  uniformity,  as  every  observer  will  be  ready  to  admit,  and 
such  uniformity  will  soon  degenerate  into  stagnation  and  ossifica- 
tion if  not  checkt.  State  monopoly  of  education,  which  would  eli- 
minate all  competition  and  all  private  initiative,  therefore,  would 
be  opposed  to  all  the  best  educational  interests  of  our  country. 
Private  schools,  just  because  they  are  unhamperd  by  a  central 
machinery  of  control  and  just  because  of  the  consequent  noncon- 
formity to  any  particular  existing  "system"  make  for  educational 
progress;  since  progress  in  everything  depends  upon  freedom 
and  nonconformity — upon  the  courage  of  daring  to  be   different. 

Now,  the  history  of  educational  progress  shows  that  just  our 
private  schools  and  colleges,  by  daring  to  be  diff.erent.  by  having 
the  courage  and  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  beaten  path  of  exi.-^ting 
methods  and  systems  have  always  exerted  a  wholesome  influence 
on  our  national  educational  life.  The  history  of  education  in 
general  shows  that  the  leaders  in  educational  reform  and  progress 
have  in  most  instances  been  connected  with  private  institutions 
of  learning.  And  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  that  freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity  which  mav  he 
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found  in  private  schools  can  not  be  countenanced,  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  a  school  that  is  under  government  control.  The  im- 
palpable, but  nevertheless  powerful  influences  that  make  for 
standard  results  in  the  school  that  is  under  State  aid  and  con- 
trol, if  not  checkt  will  tend  to  destroy  freedom  and  variety.  All 
schools  under  government  management  must  contend  with  the 
evils  which  result  from  those  mechanical  uniformities  v^'hich  edu- 
cational authorities  necessarily  impose,  even  tho  the  imposition  is 
often  unconscious  and  unintentional.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  common  school  must  remain  standardized  and  cannot  admit  of 
experimetation.  That  is  the  function  of  the  private  school.  Out 
of  the  private  school  must  come  the  new  growth  that  must  then 
be  transplanted  to  the  common  garden. 

For  these  reasons  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  well- 
founded  fears  that  the  end  desired  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
be  it  ever  so  exalted,  does  not,  and  never  can,  justify  the  use  of 
the   dangerous   experiment   proposed. 

VI.     HON.  J.  A.  GALLIVAN, 

Congressman,   Mass. 

First  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  the  proposed  measure  is  unwise. 
Many  sincere  stukients  of  our  Government  think  that  we  have 
too  many  Federal  departments  already.  A  new  and  uncalld 
for  department  is  unwise.  As  President  Coolidge  says,  the  Federal 
Government  should  confine  itself  strictly  to  its  constitutional 
functions.  * 

I  think  this  proposed  legislation  is  entirely  unnecessary,  in- 
asmuch as  the  present  Bureau  of  Education,  enlarged  in  object  and 
scope,  is  ample  for  every  provision  in  the  Curtis-Reed  bill.  The 
bill  fails  to  establish  the  need  of  a  secretary.  Every  power  which 
it  enunciates  could  be  exercised  equally  well  by  the  existing  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  measure  is  dishonest  in  that  the  bill 
is  a  misleading  "compromise."  Its  true  purpose  is  the  same  as 
the  old  Smith-Towner  bill  and  its  successors.  The  authors  of  the 
old  Smith-Towner  bill  are  its  successors.  The  authors  of  the  old 
and  new  bills  are  the  same.  The  forces  which  support  them  and 
the  bills  are  the  same.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  each  bill  is  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  purpose  is  Federal  control,  toward  which 
this  "compromise"  is  the  first  step.  They  have  changed  their 
methods  but  not  their  purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  frank 
enough  to  admit  it. 
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A  Federal  department  of  education  is  undesirable.  We  have 
48  ministers  of  education  already,  one  in  every  State,  and  a 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  In  addition,  we  have  thous- 
ands of  local  school-board  members,  city  and  county  superinten- 
dents, and  associates.  If  the  poold  wisdom  of  all  these  officials  is 
unable  to  devise  a  workable  school  sj^stem,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Ultimately  the  alleged  reasons  for  the  rest  of  the  theory  that 
Congrss  is  better  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  schools  than 
the  people  of  the  commiunities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated; 
or  that  a  department  at  Washington  has  some  magic  formula  un- 
known to  educators  at  large  which  will  forthwith  bring  the  schools 
tc  perfection.  Each  theory  is  a  pure  assumption.  The  bungling, 
inefficiency,  and  waste  of  existing  Federal  bureaus  should  be 
sufficient  warning  against  setting  up  another,  especially  in  educa- 
tion. To  keep  the  schools  efficient,  keep  them  out  of  politics, 
national  as  well  as  local. 

The  new  bill  eliminates  Federal  appropriations;  but  since  it 
is  supported  by  men  and  women  who  a  few  years  ago  said  that 
the  very  heart  of  the  plan  was  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  it  is 
proper  to  conclude  that  they  are  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity, 
once  the  department  is  establisht,  to  amend  the  bill  to  include  a 
Federal  slush  fund.  That  is  exactly  what  happend  in  the  case  of 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Originally  founded  as  an  agency  to  col- 
lect statistics,  within  a  few  years  it  increast  its  appropriations  by 
nearly  6,000  per  cent  and  added  unto  itself,  thru  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  maternity  act,  a  department  to  parcel  out  money  to  the 
States  on  the  50-50  plan,  condemnd  by  President  Coolidge,  for 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  of  maternity. 

At  a  time  when  national  economy  is  the  Nation's  greatest 
need,  it  is  too  costly  a  folly  to  erect  a  new  department  of  educa- 
tion whose  expenses  in  a  few  years  will  vie  with  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Congressman  Towner  himself  said  that  the  expenses  of  a 
Federal  department  of  education  would  run  into  the  billions.  High 
salaries  for  another  army  of  Federal  officials  is  a  waste  of  the 

taxpayers  money. 

Finally,  the  creation  of  a  Federal  department  of  education 
must  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  all  Americans  interested  in  break- 
ing the  growing  trend  toward  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  in  pre- 
serving the  American  principle  of  local  communities  governing 
themselves  in  all  matters  reservd  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  administration  as  well  as  the  con- 
trol of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the  States,  and  forbidden  to  Con- 
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gress.  The  States  can  care  for  their  educational  functions  with- 
out the  aid  of  Congress.  They  have  done  so  for  generations. 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand  will  always  have  quite  enough  to  do 
in  managing  its  own  business  without  meddling  in  business  which 
does  not  concern  it.  The  States  after  all  must  be  kept  indestruc- 
tible as  well  as  the  Union.  Next  to  Federal  control  of  religion, 
the  worst  of  all  bureaucracies  is  centralized  control  of  the  schools, 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  for  a  Federal  depart- 
ment of  education. 

VII.     DR.  E.  B.  SELLEW, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  for  a  Federal  department  of 
education  is  an  unwise  thing.  This  Government  started  off  under 
the  rule  of  small  communities  and  every  colony  was  jealous  of  at- 
tempts made  by  other  colonies  to  interfere  with  it;  and  I  believe 
that  that  was  the  great  lesson,  the  great  gift,  that  the  United 
States  gave  to  democracy — the  principle  that  small  communities 
could  govern  themselves  because  they  knew  thir  own  needs  inti- 
mately. 

Of  course,  things  have  grown,  but  all  over  the  United  States 
where  things  are  done  locally  it  seems  they  are  done  very  much 
better,  altho  many  things  have  to  be  brought  here  to  the  National 
Government  to  be  settld. 

The  war  has  left  a  great  man}-  questions,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  being  settld;  but,  as  we  all  know,  some  of  the  questions 
brought  up  often  savor  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  somebdy  for  per- 
sonal gain.  I  do  not  know  that  that  comes  into  this  bill.  The  rea- 
son that  I  oppose  this  bill  is  that  it  is  simply  another  element  in 
the  Government  that  is  reaching  out  to  take  hold  of  the  things 
that  should  be  left  to  the  communities  themselves,  to  the  States 
themselves. 

I  come  from  Connecticut.  I  would  oppose  it  if  I  came  from 
any  other  state,  but  perhaps  Connecticut  would  be  expected  to 
oppose  it. 

I  believe  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  able  and  willing  to 
take  care  of  the  educational  needs  of  that  State;  and  I  believe  that 
the  towns  and  the  cities  in  that  State  are  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  need  for  monej-  for  rural 
schools.  The  city  schools  need  it  just  exactly  as  much  as  the  rural 
schools.  The  city  schools  are  oftentimes  harder  put  to  it  than 
the  rural   schools. 
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A  very  important  question  arises  when  we  consider  a  Federal 
department  of  education,  and  that  question  has  been  askt  here 
todaj'.  Does  it  mean  that  the  National  Government  will  reach 
out  and  control  education  in  the  communities  and  the  States? 

I  should  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  results.  I  do  not  believe 
ii>  standardized  education,  standardized  from  such  a  distance  as 
Washington  is  from  the  other  parts  of  this  country;  and  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  venture  to  oppose  the  bill;  and  I  do  not  care 
to  take  any  more  of  the  committee's  time.  It  is  perhaps  a  personal 
matter,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  that  I  could  present  my  own 
views  upon  at  least. 

It  has  been  said — I  think  it  was  said  here — that  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  of  the  United  States  were  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Many  of  them  are.  but  many  of  them  are  not;  and  while  a  resolu- 
tion was  passt  yesterday  and  was  passt  unanimously,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
opinion  of  all  of  the  school  superintendents  and  school  officials 
of  the  countr3^  I  certainly  knew  nothing  aboiit  that  resolution 
in  advance  and  believe  that  such  a  resolution  should  have  been 
presented  with  time  for  opposition  if  it  could  have  been  developed. 


BRIEF    OPINIONS 
BOTH    SIDES 

Keep  education  out  of  politics;  and  politics  out  of  education. 

The  most  elementary  common  sense  sugests  that  we  improve 
our  politics  a  lot  before  we  try  to  mix  them  with  our  e'lucation. 

The  Sterling-Reed  bill  containd  17  pages;  the  Curtis-Reed 
bill  only  eight.  The  same  people  are  back  of  both.  Why  do 
they  keep  cutting  it  down? 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  a  total  of  659  protests  were  made  against  it. 
Of  these  more  than  500  were  Catholics. 

The  objections  to  this  bill  have  all  the  ear  marks  of  special 
pleading.  They  are  "made  up"  arguments  without  vitality  or 
reality;  mere  academic  arguments  at  best. 

The  Negative  argue  that  because  federal  control  of  educa- 
tion is  a  possible  result  of  a  Department  of  Education,  therefore 
it  is  a  certain  result.     Great  reasoning  that. 

Charles  Sumner,  in  1866:     "Indeed.  I  should  n-t  he..itate.  i 
I  could  have  my  way,  to  place  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States'. 
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A  Department  of  Education  could  help  the  teachers  as  much 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  helpt  the  farmers;  neither 
would  it  control,  or  pauperize,  or  standardize  them. 

There  are  33,000,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  U.  S.,  of 
these  only  21,000,000  are  in  school.  The  Negative  say,  "Blame  the 
states";   but   how  will   that   eeducate   the    children? 

In  the  Philadelphia  Convention  that  wrote  our  constitution  a 
proposal  to  include  education  among  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
was  voted  down;  and  so  it  was  reservd  to  the  states. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  present  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation if  it  were  as  efficient  as  a  department  would  be. 

Many  opponents  of  this  bill  profess  to  see  in  it  not  dangers, 
but  "possibilities  of  danger".  If  "possibilities  of  danger"  is  a 
valid  argument  what  on  earth  is  there  that  it  can't  be  used  against? 

If  the  powers  and  scope  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion were  enlarged  it  would  give  us  all  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  Department  of  Education  with  none  of  its  disadvanta- 
ges. ' 

If  we  are  going  to  demand  impossibilities  of  our  teachers  it 
is  little  enough  to  furnish  them  with  the  very  best  possible  facili- 
ties for  the  investigation  of  the  problems  they  are  expected  to 
solve. 

Horace  Mann:  "In  our  country  and  in  our  times  no  man  is 
worthy  the  honorable  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  include 
the  highest  practical  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of 
administration". 

President  Garfield:  "A  Federal  Department  of  Education  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  government  and  our  people;  and 
there  is  no  midway  station  between  the  first  step  and  absolute  and 
complete   control". 

The  Federal  Education  bill  is  strongly  endorst  by  the  leading 
educators  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  This  by  itself  outweighs 
all  the  arguments  of  the  Negative.  Those  who  know  most  of 
education  favor  the  bill. 

State  Superintendent  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford:  Colo.:  "No 
bureau  that  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  national  government  has 
the  influence,  the  prestige,  the  power  to  gain  the  facts  that  a 
department  itself  could". 

We  want  a  Department  of  Education  in  order  to  get  things 
done.     It  ought  not  to  require  argument  to  show  that  the  higher 
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the  official  the  greater  the  influence  he  can  exert.  No  axiom 
could  be  plainer  than  this. 

Professor  Machen:  "If  liberty  is  not  maintain  J  with  regard 
to  education  there  is  no  use  trying  to  maintain  it  in  any  other 
sphere.  If  you  give  the  bureaucrats  the  children  you  might  as 
well  give  them  everything  else." 

One  thing  that  vitiates  the  Negative  argument  is  its  unfairness. 
They  call  this  bill  --Prussianizing"  education.  This  is  outrageously 
unjust,  unfair,  and  even  untrue.  The  necessity  of  exagerating 
shows  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

The  children  cannot  vote;  that  is  the  whole  trouble.  The 
farmers  can  vote;  hence  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So  can 
labor  unions;  hence  the  Department  of  Labor.  Business  can  vote, 
hence  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  resent  being  called  half-educated,  but  when  we  see  the 
number  of  politicians  and  newspapers  opposing  a  federal  depart- 
ment of  education  and  giving  the  reasons  for  it  that  they  do,  how 
can  we  successfully  deny  the  allegation? 

Chicago  Daily  News:  "Education  is  a  local  function,  and  it 
should  be  vital,  dynamic,  progressive.  Where  educational  con- 
ditions are  unsatisfactory  the  remedy  should  be  applied  by  en- 
lightend  and  public  spirited  local  forces." 

We  cannot  afford  to  penalize  people  for  living  in  the  country 
or  small  towns.  The  worst  penalty  we  can  inflict  upon  them  is 
to  tax  and  exploit  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  we  do  and 
refuse  to  permit  any  return  from  the  nation. 

What  is  the  president's  cabinet  for,  if  not  to  represent  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  country  in  the  councils  of  the  nation." 
The  United  States  stands  almost  alone  in  not  representing  educa- 
tion in  its  Cabinet  as  one  of  its  greatest  interests. 

The  census  of  1920  showd  14,000,000  foren  born  in  the  United 
States,  12,000,000  of  age.  Only  6,000,000  had  been  naturalized, 
1,000,000  had  taken  out  first  papers.  The  remainder,— 5,000,000, 
were  aliens.     Not  a  state  but  a  national  question. 

Many  are  always  calling  for  a  law  to  do  this  or  do  that. 
Nothing  is  ever  done  till  the  people  themselves  take  hold  with  in- 
terest and  resolution.  A  law  is  no  more  important  than  a  depart- 
ment in  getting  things  done  that  we  ought  to  do  ourselves. 

President  Coolidge  in  his  address  to  the  National  Education 
Association  strongly  favord  a  Federal  Department  of  Educa- 
tion but  was  equally  opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  education. 
Evidentlv  he  is  not  much  influenced  by  the  negative  arguments. 
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Can  we  say  that  education  is  really  one  of  our  highest  in- 
terest? If  it  is,  we  will  recognize  it  as  such,  and  put  it  into  the 
highest  place.  It  is  vain  to  boast  of  our  interest  in  education 
while  our  government  speiiJs  more  on   pigs  than  on  children. 

The  Press,  Memphis,  Term.:  "The  Press  is  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  all  efforts  of  organize.l  educators  to  improve  the 
public  school  system,  but  it  believes  it  is  making  a  serious  mis- 
take in  demanding  that  Congress  set  up  a  federal  department  of 
education." 

The  Affirmative  are  an  example  of  a  common  fault.  They 
assume  that  because  they  are  advocating  something  new  they  are 
therefore  progressive  and  are  advocating  improvements.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  thing  is  new  it  is  therefore  better.  It 
may  be  worse. 

The  research  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  uni- 
versally commended.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  get  Congress  to 
inciease  its  appropriation  enough  to  permit  it  to  do  the  research 
work  needed,  than  get  it  to  establish  a  new  department  and  it 
would  cost  very  much  less. 

The  Cabinet  is  essentially  and  exclusively  a  political  group. 
It  is  composed  of  political  leaders;  it  is  political  leadership 
chiefly  that  secures  their  selection.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  then, 
that  a  teacher  has  no  business  there;  and  if  he  were  there  it  would 
as  a  politician  not  as  an  educator. 

If  a  Federal  secretary  of  education  did  not  give  all  his  time 
to  educational  matters  he  would  not  be  worth  enough  to  educa- 
tion to  justify  the  creation  of  his  office.  If  he  did  not  give  all 
his  tiine  to  political  matters  he  would  be  of  little  use  in  the 
Cabinet.     Success  would  be  impossible. 

If  raising  hogs  and  sheep  is  more  important  than  rearing 
children  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  have  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  not  a  Department  of  Education.  But  if  the  edu- 
cation of  children  is  our  most  important  interest  the  present  con- 
dition is  preposterous  and  inexcusable. 

The  Negative  admit  that  federal  aid  and  federal  control  are 
not  in  this  bill  but  assert  that  they  are  there  by  implication,  in- 
ference, as  a  natural  result.  They  do  not  debate  the  bill  itself  but 
what  they  allege  are  possible  results.  If  that  method  were  fol- 
lowd  how  could  we  ever  debate  anything? 

Educators  naturally  want  the  very  best  man  for  Secretary  of 
Education  that  can  be  got.  Certainly  the  President  would  select 
a  stronger  man  for  a  secretary  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  his 
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Cabinet  than  if  he  were  to  be  a  mere  commissioner  of  a  Bureau; 
and  Congress  would  pay  him  a  larger  salary. 

If  the  Negative  really  think  that  our  politics  are  so  bad  that 
we  can't  take  proper  care  of  the  education  of  our  children  why 
don't  they  get  busy  and  reform  them.  The  Affirmative  would  be 
very  glad  to  assist  them.  Or  is  politics  not  a  real  reason  but  a 
mere  pretext   for  opposing  educational  progress? 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Negative  argument  is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  is  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  represents  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  as  proposing  to  do  the 
very  things  it  prohibits.  They  must  debate  the  question  as  it  is 
stated;  otherwise  they  are  not  debating  it  at  all. 

In  1917  the  Government  carried  on  educational  work  in  about 
forty  different  departments.  There  were  Commissions,  Boards, 
Bureaus  but  with  no  correlation  between  them.  The  incredible 
waste  and  inefficiency  were  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  a  national 
Department  of  Education  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane:  "The  real  business  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  is  education.  Everything  else  is  a  side  line. 
One  hundred  years  from  now  the  most  amazing  thing  in  our 
present  form  of  government  will  be  that  we  had  a  Secretary  of 
War,  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  no  Secretary  of  Education." 

With  our  whole  educational  system  culminating  in  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education  at  Washington  whose  head  would  be  in 
the  inner  counsels  of  the  dominant  party,  how  can  any  one  e.xpect 
that  education  would  not  be  drawn  into  politics  far  more  than  ever 
before?     The  American  people  will  never  stand  for  such  a  policy. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  bureau  chief  cannot  do  anything  with- 
out consulting  the  head  of  the  department;  so  that  in  reality 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  head  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Education.  Candidly,  does  the  Negative  think  that  organization 
fairly  represents  the  importance  of  education  in  our  national  life? 

During  the  World  War  it  was  reveald  that  24.9%  of  the 
1.250,000  draft  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Conditions  were  ap- 
parently about  as  bad  in  one  state  as  another.  A  soldier  being 
askt  why  he  hall!  never  learnd  to  read  replied,  "Cap'n,  I  aint  .lever 
had  no   chanct".     The   average  American   education   is  the   sixth 

grade.  ,•         r 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  succeeded  in  achieving  equality  ot 
educational  opportunity.  In  Oklahoma  the  inequalities  arc 
astonishing;  they  cry  to  heaven.  Every  state  needs  outside  assis- 
tance which  a  federal  department  of  education  could  give  easily 
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and  wisely.     The  arguments  of  the  Negative  against  it  are  nierel)- 
pretexts. 

An  elementary  school  course  requires  8  years  of  900  hours 
each.  (36  weeks.)  The  present  average  is  about  800  hours.  Only 
5  state  exceed  the  minimum  standard.  One-third  to  one-half  of 
the  selective  draft  of  10,000,000  were  unfit  for  military  service  due 
to  lack  of  physical  training  in  the  schools.  What  shall  we  do? 
Nothing? 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune:  "Federalization  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  under  dominance  of  a  central  bureaucracy  is  re- 
pulsive both  to  American  principle  and  American  sentiment.  The 
'simple  little  bill',  that  opens  the  way  thereto,  and  the  companion 
measure  that  provides  the  means  therefor,  should  both  be  beaten 
decisively". 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  Harvard  University:.  I  have  always  been 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
education  in  the  National  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
present  education  bill  is  wisely  and  conservatively  drawn,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  recorded  as  unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  in 
favor  of  it. 

What  is  the  proposed  Department  of  Education  to  do  that  is 
not  now  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Education?  Practically 
nothing  except  to  give  "recognition'  to  education.  Putting  the 
head  of  the  proposed  Department  in  the  president's  cabinet  is 
practically  the  only  provision  of  any  importance,  and  that  is  not 
educational. 

The  Negative  make  much  of  the  silence  of  the  Constitution 
cerning  education.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  silent  on  education. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  public  education  at  that  time.  Educa- 
tion was  entirely  a  private  matter  and  there  was  no  more  reason 
why  the  Constitution  should  legislate  about  it  than  any  other 
private   matter. 

Who  pays^any  attention  today  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education?  How  can  any  one  claim  that  being 
a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet  would  not  very  greatly  in- 
crease his  influence?  By  our  present  system  we  simply  fool  our- 
selves by  creating  the  impression  that  we  are  doing  something 
when  we  are  not. 

We  flounderd  along  for  centuries  with  muddy  roads  till  the 
Shakleford  Act  provided  for  federal  aid  and  stimulation.  Now 
we  are  building  the  most  extensive  system  of  good  roads  in  the 
world,  and  with  comparatively  small  expense  to  the  Government. 
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The  Negative  opposed  that  policy  as  much  as  they  do  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

An  investigation  at  the  University  of  Iowa  showd  that  the 
average  term  of  service  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  only 
two  and  two-thirds  years.  There  is  more  liklihood  that  secre- 
taries of  Education  would  serve  shorter  than  longer  terms,  and 
their  tenure  of  office  would  depend  far  more  on  political  than 
educational  reasons. 

A  circular  of  the  National  Education  Association  says  that 
"A  lay  organiaztion  of  national  scope  has  appropriated  $125,000 
to  be  used  in  publicity  for  the  measure  during  the  present  year, 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  will  be  made 
until  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  enacted  into  law"-.  Com- 
ment is   unnecessary. 

According  to  Secretary  Work  the  average  tenure  of  office  of 
secretaries  of  departments  is  two  and  one-sixth  years;  that  of 
commissioners  of  education  is  nine  years.  A  secretary  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  of  course  lose  his  office  with 
every  change  of  presidents.  There  could  be  no  assurance  of  con- 
tinued, stable  policies. 

If  this  department  were  created  its  head  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  educator  who  had  dabbld  most  successfully  in  politics,  and 
his  appointment  would  depend  far  more  on  his  political  service 
than  upon  his  educational  service.  Education  and  American  poli- 
tics are  too  different  to  mix  successfully,  and  the  contact  will  be 
disastrous  to  education. 

The  present  Bureau  of  Education  is  so  weak  in  organization, 
support,  and  influence,  that  so  great  a  statesman  as  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane  thought  it  should  be  abolisht.  Tho  a^great  be- 
liever in  education  he  was  so  imprest  by  the  futility  of  the  Bureau 
that  he  saw  no  sufficient  reason  for  continuing  it.  Yet  the  Nega- 
tive  think   it    sufficient. 

Most  of  the  research  work,— the  work  which  chiefly  molds 
public  opinion— ,is  now  being  done  by  the  educational  founda- 
tions founded  by  wealthy  men  and  dominated  entirely  by  capital 
or  business  interests.  It  is  not  charged  that  these  findigs  have 
been  affected  by  their  affiliations,  but  they  might  be.  Such  work 
should  be  done  by  the  nation  itself. 

The  Negative  claim  that  our  present  chaotic,  unorganized,  hap- 
hazard educational  procedure  will  get  somewhere  sometime.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  do  in  25  years  what  might  be  done  in  5.  To  benefit 
those    now    children    educational     reforms     must     come     quickly. 
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Privileges  that  may  be  enjoyed  by  our  grandchildren  will  not  com- 
pensate for  injustice  to  our  children. 

The  importance  of  education  to  our  nation  fully  entitles  it 
to  representation  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation.  Agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  commerce  were  formerly  buried  in  the  Interior 
Department  as  education  still  is.  We  have  made  departments  of 
them  with  secretaries  in  the  Cabinet.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  not  doing  the  same  with  education. 

With  a  Federal  Department  of  Education  the  occasions  of 
conflict  betw-een  the  federal  and  state  educational  administra- 
tions would  beyond  all  doubt  be  multiplied  very  greatly,  and  in 
all  such  conflicts  the  Federal  Department  would  have  an  im- 
mense advantage,  for  no  state  administration  could  afford  to  get 
the   hostility   of  the    Federal   authorities. 

If  this  department  is  establisht  would  not  the  question  come 
to  its  secretary.  "What  changes  can  you  make  in  educational  mat- 
ters that  will  help  our  party?"  And  would  not  he  be  expected  to 
contribute  his  part  to  partizan  success?  Would  not  the  qualifica- 
tion which  would  chiefh'  cause  his  appointment  be  his  political 
rather   than   his   educational   qualifications? 

Secretary  ^^"ork  says  that  the  present  Bureau  of  Education 
is  limited  largely  to  statistical  and  routine  work.  No  wonder 
that  Secretary  Lane  and  Commissioner  Tigert  have  suggested 
discontinuing  the  Bureau  as  at  present  constituted.  Our  national 
organization  for  education  is  ridiculously  disproportionate  to 
the   importance   of   education   in   the  life  of   the   nation. 

The  Standard,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  "There  would  be  no 
justification  for  a  new  department  of  cabinet  importance  unless 
it  was  to  exercise  some  degree  of  national  control  over  education. 
The  states  are  doing  well  enough  w-ith  education  to  be  left  alone. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  New  Bedford  Teacliers'  Association 
has  recorded  itself  as  opposed  to  the  Curtis-Reed  bill." 

The  Affirmative  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  about  a  secretary  of  education.  That  advice  from  a 
secretary  would  have  far  more  effect  than  if  it  came  from  any  one 
else.  It  all  depends  on  the  secretary.  If  he  were  a  great  educa- 
tor his  words  would  have  weight;  but  if  he  were  not  their  coming 
from  a  scretary  would  make  them  all  the  more  negligible. 

When  boild  down,  the  chief  objection  to  this  proposal  from 
communities  that  have  good  schools  is  their  unwillingness  to  do 
anything  for  the  helpless  children  in  less  favord  communities.  The 
fact   that   a   department   of   education    would   help    the    backward 
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facts  for  the  teachers'  guidance  here  come  the  Negative  with 
their  twaddle  about  fe  leral  control  as  a  reason  for  refusing  it. 
Such  bottomless  indifference  to  our  educational  problems  is  al- 
most disheartening.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  know  all  we 
need  to  know  about  education. 

The  present  secretaries  of  the  departments  of  our  government 
are  very  often  men  with  very  limited  qualifications  for  the  job. 
The  present  secretary  of  the  navy,  for  example,  Mr.  Wilbur,  is 
not  a  naval  expert,  but  a  lawyer,  a  judge.  Mr.  Wilson  made  Mr. 
Bryan  Secretary  of  State,  not  because  of  his  qualifications,  but 
for  political  reasons.  Now  if  we  had  a  Department  of  Education, 
what  assurance  can  the  Affirmative  give  that  the  Secretary  of 
Education  will  always  be  an  educator.  Cabinet  members  are 
selected  primarily  for  political  reasons,  the}^  are  men  who  it  is 
expected  can  make  the  best  political  use  of  their  departments. 
The  ob'ect  in  selecting  a  Secretary  of  Education  is  not  primarily 
to  advance  education,  but  to  help  the  president's  administration. 
The  secretar}^  of  education  would  no  more  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor than  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  a  naval  expert.  It 
is  amazing  that  any  one  would  think  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  our  education. 

It  is  common  for  men  in  political  and  business  life  to  hold 
teachers  and  preachers  in  contempt.  They  do  not  deny  that  they 
have  knowledge  and  good  principles;  they  are  said  to  be  un- 
practical. It  is  true  that  one  cannot  do  his  full  duty  to  teaching 
and  at  the  same  time  atten.  1  successfully  to  business;  but  while 
there  is  basis  for  the  criticism  it  should  be  considerd  a  compli- 
ment. Many  so-called  practical  men  are  not  willing  to  see  an 
aggregation  of  teachers  exalted  to  a  position  of  equality  with  them- 
selves; they're  too  unpractical.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
sneers  at  President  Garfield  and  President  Wilson  because  they 
were  school  teachers.  It  might  be  inconvenient  for  some  politi- 
cians to  have  men  around  who  are  too  well  informd  and  not  so 
easily  foold,  who  are  more  accustomd  to  giving  orders  than  taking 
them.  They  are  generally  men  of  clean  lives  and  high  idea's. 
What  cnild  the  practical  politician  do  with  them? 

Why  should  there  be  so  much  prejudice  against  bureaus  at 
Washington?  Can  any  one  point  to  any  harm  they  have  done? 
Quite  the  contrary;  they  have  done  only  good.  So  much  good  that 
the  little  local  leaders  and  bosses  cannot  compete  with  them  in 
efficiency  and  success.  The  masses  who  do  not  try  to  boss  local 
affairs  are   interested  only  in  getting  the   very  best   schools   pes- 
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sibk'.  Shall  we  sacrifice  our  schools  to  these  local  ambitions? 
Shall  we  sacrifice  our  children  to  them?  The  price  is  too  great. 
This  bill  does  not  ask  for  a  particle  of  bureaucratic  control  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  fact  that  the  Negative  press  this  so 
strongly  shows  their  utter  bankruptcy  of  argument.  Since  they 
have  no  valid  objections  they  must  invent  them.  Control  is  not 
askt  for  nor  wanted.  We  need  leadership,  inspiration,  suggestion 
from  a  source  so  competent,  so  well  informd,  that  its  influence 
would  be  commanding.  The  Negative  argument  against  federal 
control  is  merely  academic  at  most  and  is  fictitious  besides. 

It  is  notorious  that  criminals  and  law  breakers  fear  tlie  United 
States  Government  far  more  than  the  law  enforcement  of  any 
state.  Is  tlie  Government  to  blame  for  this?  Everywhere  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  national  laws  and  service  by  national 
agencies  instead  of  local  agencies.  This  is  not  because  the 
national  government  is  usurping  more  power  but  solely  because 
the  people  want  efficient  and  uniform  enforcement  of  law  which 
they  cannot  get  any  other  way.  Government  control  and  admin- 
istration, then,  are  very  unpopular  with  those  who  wish  to  es- 
cape the  restraints  of  law.  They  keep  up  a  constant  howl  about 
government  usurpation  and  centralization  of  power.  They  are 
intense  believers  in  State's  Rights,  and  local  self-government,  for 
it  is  only  the  national  government  and  the  Federal  Courts  that 
they  fear.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  centralization  of  govern- 
ment is  to  make  local  government  more  efficient.  A  great  many 
do  not  fear  government  control  so  much  as  they  Ao  government 
efficiency. 

There  is  universal  complaint  of  state  legislatures.  Few  states 
permit  them  to  meet  oftener  than  biennially.  It  is  notorious  that 
they  cannot  get  together  on  anything.  We  need  uniform  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws  but  in  spite  of  every  possible  effort  we 
have  not  got  them.  The  states  have  not  agree  1  on  a  definition  of 
murder  even.  The  constitution  compels  every  state  to  give  full 
faith  and  credit  to  the  acts  of  every  other  state,  thus  giving  effect 
to  laws  it  repudiates.  When  the  chaos  becomes  intolerable  the 
people  transfer  the  power  to  Congress.  When,  then,  anything 
is  to  be  done  for  the  whole  country  the  only  way  is  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  When  one  becomes  a  citizen  of  one  state  he  becomes 
a  citizen  of  all  the  states,  and  so  all  are  interested  in  his  educa- 
tion or  training  for  life  and  citizenship.  No  one  thinks  'of  pre- 
venting the  states  from  adapting  their  education  to  local  needs. 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  furnish  them  with  tested  and  depend- 
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able  and   complete  information  so  they  can   act   intelligently   and 
effectiveh". 

Wm.  P.  Burris,  Teachers'  College,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  is  his  official  family,  the  members  of  which  are 
selected  with  political  purposes  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Members 
of  his  cabinet  retain  office  only  so  long  as  they  serve  the  political 
purposes  of  the  President,  and  the  exceptions  are  rare  and  in- 
consequential. This  practise  is  so  thoroly  establisht  that  no  one 
disputes  either  its  existence  or  its  propriety.  It  is  right  and  proper 
for  the  President  to  have  as  his  official  family  the  men  whom  he 
personally  selects,  and  their  terms  of  office  should  be  at  his  pleas- 
ure. Why  should  any  one  suppose  that  it  would  or  should  be 
otherwise  with  a  secretary  of  education  appointeed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  It  is  an  unwarranted  supposi- 
tion. .  .  If  he  is  deprived  of  all  power  of  what  political  use  can 
he  be?  Ours  is  a  government  by  parties,  and  the  instances  in 
which  Cabinet  officers  use  their  offices  for  party  ends  are  .so 
numerous  that  we  dare  not  subject  our  educational  interests  to 
this  hazard  of  party  politics." 

The  Post,  Houston,  Tex.:_  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  insistent 
that  the  schools  be  kept  out  of  pohtics.  But  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  is  plunging  the  schools  deeply  into  politics  when 
i;.  endorses  the  pending  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
department  of  education.  This  is  in  realit}'  the  child  of  the  asso- 
ciation. For  several  years  certain  leaders  in  the  association  have 
tried  to  foist  this  measure — or  one  similar  to  it — upon  the  country. 
In  attempting  to  do  so  they  are  running  counter  to  the  principle 
of  local  self-government  and  arousing  the  resentment  of  every 
true  believer  in  local  self-government.  And  if  they  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  having  the  public  schools  Federalized,  the  schools  would 
be  submerged  in  politics.  Members  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  who  in  one  breath  demanded  that  legislative  bodies 
keep  their  hands  off  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  next  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  department  of 
education,  which  in  a  short  time  would  be  supervising  the  schools 
completely,   show  the  height  of  inconsistency.   , 

The  Affirmative  need  not  feel  badily  if  they  lose  this  debate. 
They  have  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  many  who  have  preceded 
them.  There  is  a  rising  protest  against  the  encroachment  .  of 
federal  power  over  the  states.  Many  are  saying  it  must  stop 
who  formerly  opposed  states'  rights.  We  might  expect  such 
protest  from  democrats,  but  republican  presidents  and  leaders  arc 
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saying  that  the  federal  government  has  far  overstept  the  limits 
of  federal  control.  It  has  so  far  encroacht  upon  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  states  that  the  integrity  of  our  whole  system 
of  government  is  threatend.  After  the  Civil  War  the  North 
forced  federal  control  on  the  South  and  gradually  upon  the  whole 
country  till  now  the  reaction  is  so  great  that  they  oppose  alike 
lioth  the  good  and  the  evil  of  federal  participation  in  state  af- 
fairs. Tlie  Child  Labor  amendment  was  not  defeated  on  its  merits, 
but  by  tlie  wide  antipathy  to  any  extension  of  government  from 
Washington.  Many  even  thought  that  putting  thousands  of 
children  back  into  worse  than  slavery  was  the  lesser  evil. 

The  Herald,  Durham.  N.  Car.:_  "We  see  by  the  papers  that 
several  of  the  North  Carolina  congressmen  will  not  support  the 
plan  to  create  a  federal  l)ureau  of  education.  That  is  merely 
another  step  towards  governmental  supervision  and  regulation 
of  education — in  otlier  words,  state  education.  Just  as  soon  as 
North  Carolina  gets  thru  the  plan  of  taxing  the  wea.thier  counties 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer,  if  it  does,  then  the  movement  will 
start  for  taxing  the  states  which  are  educating  their  own  child- 
ren for  the  benefit  of  those  states  which  are  not  as  much  in- 
terested. Thus  the  vicious  circle  would  be  stretcht.  Durham  city 
will  be  taxt  for  the  benefit  of  Durham  county;  Durham  county 
will  be  penalized  for  the  benefit  of  some  other  county  in  the 
state;  and  North  Carolina  will  be  levied  on  for  the  benefit  of 
Arkansas.  Then  the  schools  of  tlic  state  will  be  run  according 
to  orders  from  Raleigh,  and  the  .states  of  the  union  will  have  to 
conduct  their  schools  according  to  orders  issued  by  the  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Wont  that  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  for  a  demo- 
cratic people?" 

A  Dialog  of  Today 

Affirmative:  Our  education  is  not  up  to  requirements;  we 
must  do  more. 

Negative:     Oh,  we  are  afraid,  etc.,   etc. 

Aff. :  We  are  the  most  illiterate  of  all  the  great  nations;  we 
must  do  more. 

Neg. :     We  are  afraid,  etc.,  etc. 

Aff.:  Our  Government  spends  more  on  hogs  than  it  does  on 
children. 

Neg.:     We  are  afraid,  etc.,  etc. 

Aff.:  We  pretend  to  give  education  a  high  place;  we  should 
really  do  so. 

Neg.:     We  are  afraid,  etc.  etc. 
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Aff. :  The  needs  of  education  should  be  our  very  first  in- 
terest. 

Neg. :     Oh,  we  are  afraid;  etc.,  etc. 

Since  when  has  "fear"  become  an  argument?  When  the 
Negative  can't  find  any  arguments,  they  can  "fear,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Negative  even  favor  the  giving  of  money  for  education 
"without  any  strings  to  it".  That  is,  without  any  conditions  or  re- 
straints whatever.  Let  the  states  squander  it  in  ignorant  ways. 
They  say  this  indirectly,  of  course.  When  the  government  gives 
money  to  a  state  they  oppose  making  any  conditions  as  to  how 
i<-  shall  be  spent.  The  government  must  not  give  money;  it  must 
just  throw  it  away.  If  the  government  does  give  under  definite 
conditions  the  Negative  open  the  flood  gates  of  denunciation  of 
federal  control  of  education.  Of  course  the  Negative  say  they  do 
not  mean  that  the  government  shall  give  any  money  to  the  states 
for  educational  purposes.  But  it  has  already  done  it  and  is  still 
doing  it.  The  government  first  gave  to  Education  in  Oklahoma 
sections  13  and  36  of  each  township,  and  afterwards  more  than 
$5,000,000  in  money,  all  of  wliich  is  still  part  of  the  permanent 
school  fund  of  Oklahoma.  In  addition  to  this  the  government 
still  gives  to  extension  work  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  at  Stillwater, 
to  Vocational  education,  and  to  public  health  service.  It  is  rather 
late  to  oppose  federal  aid  to  education  in  Oklahoma. 

President  E.  Y.  Mullins,  Baptist  World  Alliance:  "In  my 
judgment  there  are  most  cogent  reasons  for  opposing  a  Federal 
department  of  education.  Centralized,  bureaucratic  education 
proved  its  deadly  power  under  the  recently  deceast  German  Im- 
perial Government.  It  standardized  the  life  out  of  the  education 
system,  itself,  and  in  due  time  out  of  the  Government.  The 
genius  of  American  institutions  and  government  calls  for  the 
free  play  of  individualism,  particularly  in  the  higher  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests.  State  control  of  the  public  school  system 
is  as  far  as  we  can  afford  to  go  in  centralization.  A  Federal 
department  of  education  would  dominate  the  state  systems  a.> 
surely  as  the  sun  controls  the  planets.  We  might  get  a  certain 
kind  of  efficiency  coupld  with  death.  It  would  be  the  efficiency 
of  a  mechanism,  not  a  living  organism.  A  French  educational 
official,  hearing  a  description  of  our  system  remarkt.  "How  splen- 
did- You  have  room  for  variety,  freedom,  initiative.  In  France, 
we  are  bound  hand  and  foot'.  There  are  many  other  reasons,  but 
i3  it  not  enough  to  protest  in  the  name  of  American  libcrtv 
against  imperialism   in  education". 
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The  Negative  confuse  opinions  with  facts.  The  states  ought 
tc-  be  free  as  to  opinions,  but  facts  are  stubborn,  real,  and  cannot 
be  changed  to  suit  the  whims  or  prejudices  of  individuals.  Local 
self-government  is  proper  and  necessary  in  the  realm  of  opinions 
but  has  no  place  in  the  realm  of  facts.  As  education  becomes 
scientific  it  comes  out  of  the  realm  of  opinions  into  the  realm  of 
facts,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  scientific  all  the  time. 
No  government  can  enforce  facts;  they  enforce  themselves  where- 
ever  people  think.  To  discover  facts;  to  verify  and  validate  them 
require  the  very  highest  type  of  experimenting  and  with  the  facili- 
ties for  making  the  experiments  exhaustive  and  conclusive  re- 
quires far  more  resources  than  any  state  possesses;  it  requires  the 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  entire  nation,  and  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  entire  world.  The  trouble  with  our  education  now  is  that  we 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  facts,  and  can  never  be,  not  soon  at  least, 
until  we  have  a  far  wider  and  far  more  competent  experimenting 
than  we  have  ever  had;  just  such  experimenting  and  investigating 
as  a  Federal  Department  of  Education  is  designd  to  give  us,  and 
which  no  other  method  ever  has  given  us  or  can  give  us. 

Plato,  Jefferson,  and  all  the  great  advocates  of  popular 
government  always  had  in  mind  an  educated  people.  No  ignor- 
ant people  ever  succeeded  in  governing  themselves  or  ever  will. 
The  reason  why  ignorant  democracies  fail  is  because  when  reme- 
dies for  evils  are  proposed  enough  people  will  oppose  to  prevent 
the  remedy  from  succeeding,  and  the  government  fails  from  lack 
of  remedies  which  might  easiV  be  applied.  The  saddest  thing 
about  the  democracies  that  have  faild  in  the  past  is  that  the  failures 
might  have  been  so  easily  prevented.  There  have  always  been 
those  who  do  just  as  the  Negative  are  doing  in  this  case;  oppose 
the  only  remedy  and  suggest  none  themselves.  For  what  remedy 
are  they  proposing  for  educational  evils.  Not  one.  They  say  "Let 
the  States  do  it'  when  they  know  they  won't;  never  did  and  never 
will.  They  have  never  made  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
altho  so  desperately  needed.  They  have  never  agreed  on  a  legal 
definition  of  murder  even.  Free,  independent  states  never  agree; 
they  never  have  done  it  in  all  history.  Passing  the  buck  to  the 
slates  doesn't  give  us  efficient  schools  or  economical  education. 
The  opposition  have  no  remedy  for  anything;  they  merely  oppose. 
We  must  have  the  best  education  possible;  merely  opposing  pro- 
gress will  not  give  it. 

One  reason  for  the  tremendous  protest  against  any  increase 
of  government  from  Washington  is  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  citi- 
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zen  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  cannot  get  a  licaring  when 
their  interests  are  being  considerd  by  the  Government.  Such 
distant  government  must  needs  be  thru  agents  who  are  often  cor- 
rupt. The  unspeakable  corruption  of  our  Indian  Service  against 
which  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  struggld  so  long  was  due  to  long 
distance  government.  Complainers  against  the  corruption  of 
government  agents  did  not  have  the  hearing  in  Washington  that 
the  agents  and  their  friends  had.  And  America  is  no  exception. 
The  Roman  republic  followd  the  same  course  we  have  enterd 
upon,  till  government  became  so  centralized  at  Rome  that  its 
honest  agents  did  not  know  what  they  might  or  might  not  do. 
Pliny  writes  to  Trajan  1500  miles  away  from  permission  to  re- 
build a  bath,  and  ask  permission  for  some  subjects  to  remove  the 
graves  of  some  ancestors  which  were  inundated  by  a  river.  It 
was  this  condition  that  made  Pilate  such  a  coward  at  the  trial  of 
Jesus.  A  complaint  to  Rome  against  him  was  too  serious  a 
threat.  The  lesson  of  government  by  bureaus  and  agents  has 
been  too  severe  for  the  world  to  forget.  The  American  people 
will   take  no  chances. 

W.  A.  Jsssup,  President  University  of  Iowa.  "Not  only  arc 
Cabinet  officers  in  power  for  a  short  time,  but  as  a  part  of  party 
government  they  and  their  recommendations  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  bitter  partizan  criticism,  and  with  all  of  the  legislative 
interference  only  too  common  in  our  state  and  national  as- 
semblies. Could  the  wisest  statesman  have  escaped  the  bitterness 
ot  the  last  administration?  Does  any  one  doubt  that  there  will  be 
equally  hostile  criticism  of  the  present  Cabinet?  These  partizan 
conflicts  function  in  dramatic  reversals  of  public  policy,  com- 
plete repudiation  of  programs.  Are  we  wise  in  urging  that  edu- 
cation be  thrust  into  the  hurly-burly  of  partizan  strife?  .... 
Have  we  enough  educational  statesmen  to  afford  to  throw  them 
or  this  wheel  of  short  tenure  and  bitter  criticism?  Experience 
thus  far  in  city,  state,  and  institutional  control  has  led  us  to  strive 
for  longer  tenure  and  freedom  from  partizan  alignment.  Even 
when  stautory  tenure  has  been  short  it  has  been  the  practise  to 
provide  for  continuity  of  service  I)y  tlie  force  of  pul)Iic  opinion. 
Certainly  no  one  nowadays  favors  partizan  responsibility  for 
educational  administration  in  city,  state,  or  university.  Arc  we  not 
in  danger  of  proposing  a  system  of  partizan  Cabinet  represetation 
which  will  actually  lead  to  strife  and  ultimately  to  a  divided  public 
opinion  in  educational  matters?" 

J.  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Comm  ssioner  of  Educa'.ion.     "I  am  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  should  seriously 
consider  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  the  present  basis  of  wholly  inadequate 
support.  The  need  for  a  national  government  agency  to  per- 
form the  functions  expected  of  this  bureau  is  imperative  and  un- 
questiond.  The  efforts  to  meet  the  need,  however,  are  largely 
nullified  by  the  legislative  restrictions  and  financial  limitations 
b}  which  the  Bureau  is  at  present  handicapt.  In  my  judgn;ent  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Federal  Government  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  this  field  of  activity  unless  provision  is  to  be  made  for  it 
oi.  a  more  liberal  basis,  and  the  policy  definitely  adopted  of 
attempting  to  render  in  an  effective  and  authoritative  way  the 
kinds  of  constructive  service  which  the  people  and  the  enduca- 
tors  themselves  demand.  It  is  futile  to  continue  this  organization 
on  the  present  penurious  basis  and  to  expect  returns  that  will 
justify  the  outlay."  Again,  in  1925.  "Those  responsible  for 
school   administration   in   the   United   States  are  in   great  need   of 

assistance  in  certain  important   fields At  the  present   time 

adequate  provision  is  directly  needed  for  study  in  the  fields  of 
curriculum  organization,  school  finance,  buildings  and  construc- 
tion, teacher   training,   and  secondary  elucation." 

Dr.  S.  P.  Capen:  "The  original  concept  of  the  relation  of 
the  state  to  the  federal  government  was,  as  we  all  know,  that  the 
latter  was  a  government  of  expressly  delegated  powers  and  of 
such  other  powers  as  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of  those 
express])'  granted.  Federal  sovereignty,  therefore,  became  a 
sovereignty  which  included  the  powers  expressly  granted  and 
powers  implied  by  the  latter.  But  in  the  minds  of  some  ex- 
pansionists this  sovereignty  was  too  limited.  Therefore  there 
has  grown  up  a  new  doctrine  strange  to  the  constitution  and  to 
the  intentions  of  its  framers.  It  is  that  the  Federal  Government, 
being  a  sovereign  power  in  matters  delegated  to  it  by  the  states 
and  in  matters  implied  by  this  delegation,  must  also  be  as  much  of 
a  sovereign  as  any  other  sovereign  power  in  the  world,  and,  there- 
fore, must  have  authority  over  all  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  sovereign  power,  since  sovereignty  could  not  really 
be    limited. 

"If  we  admit  that  our  departure  from  the  substance  of  govern- 
ment set  up  in  the  constitution  is  settld  in  practise,  it  is  proper 
for  any  one  of  us  to  stop  and  question  a  new  proposal  that  will 
lead  us  farther  in  the  same  direction.  In  other  words,  the  real 
question   is   the    question   of   advisability,   the    question    of   policy, 
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the  question,  "How  far  shall  we  go?"  The  problem  is  always  to 
find  that  happy  balance  between  federal  and  state  authority,  be- 
tween the  extension  of  any  authority  and  the  development  of  the 
individual  sense  of  responsibility  which  will  conserve  liberty 
in  a  satisfactory  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  reason- 
ably  satisfactory   condition   of  morals   and   welfare." 

The  Negative  say  in  substance,  "Let  every  state  educate  its 
own  children.  If  some  are  backward  or  poor  let  their  children 
suffer;  it's  none  of  our  business".  But  why?  We  are  a  nation 
before  we  are  states.  The  constitution  was  not  made  by  the  states 
but  by  the  people.  "'We  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  constitution."  The  states  in  ratifying  it 
gave  up  their  independent  existence  and  became  a  part  of  the 
"Union."  The  states  are  convenient  administrative  divisions  for 
local  affairs  which  are  far  too  numerous  and  intricate  for  tlie 
national  government.  We  freely  grant  the  Nation  eminent  do- 
main and  soverignty  over  all  the  states  and  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  their  citizens.  Congress  has  complete  power  over  the 
legislatures  and  the  Federal  courts  set  aside  decisions  of  the  state 
courts. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Nation  owes  the  utmost  protection 
and  service  to  every  citizen  of  every  state.  It  must  go  to  war,  if 
needs  be,  to  protect  the  humblest  citizen.  Its  postal  service  is 
the  greatest  single  business  on  earth  and  in  a  thousand  ways  it 
endeavors  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  For  us  who  receive  this  matchless  service  to  object  to 
national  aid  to  poor  children  who  are  not  getting  their  share  of 
what  America  should  mean  to  every  citizen  seems  unnaturally 
selfish  and  ungenerous  if  not  mean.  If  the  cities  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  rural  education  whj-  should  they  object  to  the  nation 
doing  somethng?  We  cannot  say  that  a  single  educational  prob- 
lem has  ever  been  solvd;  every  educator  knows  that  we  are  wast- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  educational  heritage  of  the  children;  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  fatuously  oppose  using  the  nation's 
resources  in  this  educational  service  of  research  and  experiment 
on  such  a  scale  that  at  least  progress  may  be  made. 

In  every  school  system  there  is  inertia  and  preference  for 
old  and  known  ways  of  procedure  that  makes  progress  very  dif- 
ficult unless  stimulated  by  some  outside  influence.  The  higher 
the  source  from  which  such  influences  come  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  effective.  Nothing  but  confidence  in  such  influences  or 
sugestions  could  cause  a  school  system  to  adopt  them.     Outside 
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compulsion  would  be  futile  for  it  would  not  convince  the  mind  or 
change  the  will.  These  would  be  unchanged  even  tho  such 
commands  were  obeyd.  A  suggestion  from  a  Cabinet  officer 
would  have  more  influence  than  that  of  any  lower  official,  es- 
pecially if  there  was  tlie  certainty  that  he  had  the  fullest  informa- 
tion and  the  highest  facilities  for  obtaining  it.  The  adoption  of 
such  suggestions  would  depend  as  much  or  more  on  the  confi- 
dence in  their  source  as  the  character  of  the  suggestions.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  thai  a  department  which  is  to  advise  as  to  the 
education  and  development  of  more  than  25,000,000  children,  and 
whose  suggestions  are  to  be  adopted  by  900,000  teachers  and  as 
many  or  more  school  officers  should  be  given  just  as  high  a  rank 
as  consistency  and  truth  permit.  Common  sense  as  well  as  the 
highest  dictates  of  efficiency  and  economy  urge  this.  We  must 
conduct  the  research  anyway;  why  not  give  all  the  authoritative- 
ness  possible.  Teachers  must  convince  school  boards  and  tax 
payers  that  changes  are  needed  and  would  be  profitable.  The 
higher  the  authority  they  can  quote  the  sooner  they  will  con- 
vince and  persuade.  At  present,  when  an  improvement  is  sug- 
gested there  is  such  a  meMley  and  jumble  of  conflicting  opinions 
that  even  educators  are  confused,  and  educational  progress  is 
greatly  retarded.  The  problems  investigated  by  a  department 
of  education  are  more  difficult  and  the  effects  of  mistakes  in  their 
solution  are  more  wide-spread  and  injurious  than  those  in  agricul- 
ture, labor  or  commerce  which  already  have  such  departments  in 
the  highest  councils  of  the  nation.  No  other  Cabinet  officer  deals 
with  problems  so  difficult  or  important  to  the  present  and  fnturp 
of  our  country  as  would  a  Secretary  of  Education. 
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